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NY one who has seen Bedloe’s 

Island from the steerage deck 
of an immigrant boat knows that 
the statue of Liberty remains the 
truest symbol of our Independence 
Day. The etching reproduced on 
our cover is by ELIAS M. GROSS- 
MAN, an immigrant who not many 
years ago made his living as a 
capmaker. 


Some of the foremost social 
workers in New England have 
signified their endorsement of the 
views put forth by MR. and MRS. 
RAILEY in answer to Mrs. Can- 
non’s much discussed article on 
Philanthropic Doubts in the At- 
lantic Monthly. 


Anyway, VAN LOON’S draw- 
ings are unanswerable. 


“There is just as much social 
spirit in the younger generation 
as in the old,” a western visitor 
told the editor the other day; “only 
it expresses itself in a_ different 
way.” Community dramatics is 
more and more becoming its fore- 
most form of expression. In The 
Carolina Playmakers PAUL L. 
BENJAMIN this spring found an 
almost perfect embodiment of it. 


The remaining strongholds of in- 
dustrial feudalism in America are 
Passing away. The strike in the 
textile districts of Rhode Island 
has given §. ADELE SHAW an 
opportunity to watch the social 
implications of that change. 


PROFESSOR RIPLEY continues 
his reminiscences as an industrial 
mediator with a chapter that 
touches more particularly the com- 
plication of the labor organizer’s 
job by the influx of immigrant 
labor. His earlier articles in re- 
cent GRAPHICS were on Longshore, 
in the March issue, and Bones of 
Contention, in May. The latter 
recorded the inside history of the 
settlement of the great clothing 
strike of 1918-19 (not 1920 as in- 
correctly printed). In a conclud- 
ing article, Loading the Olive 
Branch, Professor Ripley will sum 
up the lessons of his experiences. 
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In HOWARD N. COOK we 
have an illustrator who uses a 
modern technique with striking ef- 
fect in presenting human evidence. 


“Dat time clock sho’ give me 
shell shock,” said one of the Ne- 
groes recently brought North to 
work in a button factory. Interest- 
ing light on his mentality and that 
of his mates is thrown by ANNIE 
MARION MacLEAN. The ma- 
terial of this article will in a 
slightly different form be part of 
a book entitled Our Neighbors. 


After his pictures of railroad 
and water front workers, HINE 
has arrived at the post office of a 
great city in his serial portraiture 


of the nation’s system of com- 
munication. 
The new Providence with its 


progressive Chamber of Commerce 
and splendid buildings is enter- 
taining the National Conference of 
Social Work this year. But it is 
owing to the will of a good citizen 
who died a hundred years ago that 


‘the delegates will find the heritage 


of the older Providence, as de- 
scribed by ESTHER ALIDA 
PHILLIPS. © 


Some of the best known painters, 
engravers and_ sculptors last 
month decided to appeal straight 
to the people by cutting out the 
usual trappings of a picture show 
and taking their works to a build- 
ing frequented by the members of 
various working class organiza- 
tions. What appreciation met their 
efort is told by HAROLD LIV- 
INGSTON VAN DOREN. 


SANFORD GRIFFITH gives 
further impressions of his recent 
visit to Russia in a description of 
the way in which the metal indus- 
tries of Petrograd are organized 
and work under Soviet rule. 


MARION CLINCH CALKINS 
has made some queer friends on 
the east side of New York. This 
time she tells of Pincus whose 
family insisted on his going into 
the junk business—and the result. 
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Social Certainties 
By JULIA HOUSTON RAILEY and HILTON HOWELL RAILEY 
Drawings by HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


ARELY in the history of a great 
movement does an authoritative 
challenge to its fundamental pur- 
poses go long unheeded. Silence, 

te if such a movement depend for its 

Lee _~S==4)4| support upon the public, is ominous: 

there is abundant evidence that the 

danger of assumed infallibility, though not im- 

mediate, is cumulative. It is gradual disintegration, 
the crumbling of the pillars, that ultimately levels 
the structure. Indifference precedes the crash. And 
then? 

There is no questioning the fact that Cornelia J. 
Cannon’s Philanthropic Doubts in last September’s 
Atlantic Monthly was a definite challenge to social 
work. To ignore that would be fatal. But what 
Mrs. Cannon has really done, overlooking, for the 
moment, the chief injustices of her point of view, 
is to prove by her very doubts that social work has 
failed—to interpret itself. 

In professional social work—though she herself 
is not a professional—Mrs. Cannon is a familiar 
and respected figure. It is important to determine 
her position: she writes as an outsider. 

Perhaps that is why she places social work under 
the general heading of “philanthropy,” stating that 
social workers are merely ‘“‘the professionals of the 
philanthropic movement.”’ 

There it is necessary to draw a major distinction. 

Social workers have always been prejudiced 
against the term “philanthropy.” To be sure, some 
of their training schools are called schools of ‘‘civics 
and philanthropy,” which appears inconsisent with 
their prejudice. But any student knows that the 
name is an ornamental hangover, and that the in- 
struction takes little or no account of it. Philan- 
thropy also connotes the Rockefeller and Russell 
Sage Foundations, and other great sociological ex- 
periments in the national laboratory, but in the main 
the old moss clings to the term. 


Hey NED: philanthropy means “‘love to all man- 
kind, the desire and readiness to do good to 
all men.” Its synonyms are ‘‘charity and almsgiv- 
ing,” the three words being but slightly differenti- 
ated, thus: ‘‘Philanthropy is the spirit of active good 
will toward one’s fellow men, especially as shown 
in efforts to promote their welfare; charity is be- 
nevolence, especially as manifested in provision for 
the relief of the poor. Almsgiving differs from 
charity in applying only to the material relief af- 
forded.” 

As for benevolence, it is considered to be a “‘dis- 
position to do good, charitableness.”’ 

Exactly. Vague, general benevolence, blanket- 
ing, suffocating ‘‘all mankind’’; cloudy ‘“‘dispositions 
to do good,” the “‘spirit’” of this, the “desire” for 
that—abstract words, words sentimental and often 
dangerous in application. 

To social workers Mrs. Cannon’s philanthropists 
connote Victorian Lady Bountifuls, slumming in 
furs; local Croesi, loftily heading subscription lists; 
sepulchral orphanages to the memory of this, that 
or the other cast-iron patriot in the front yard; 
tremolo sermons reminding that “‘the poor ye have 
always with you,” and that in giving to them one 
enters into a highly profitable transaction with the 
Lord. 

As a matter of fact, the word philanthropy, the 
idea and its connotations are obsolescent, super- 
seded by an entirely new set revolving about the 
term “social,” inclusive of all that is humane in 
philanthropy, but progressing from individual to 
community betterment. 

_ Briefly, the social work of today is, in its scope, 
if not in its function, the product of an evolution 
which exhibits well defined stages: first, the pre- 
Elizabethan custom of giving alms for the salvation 
of the giver’s soul, a practice rooted in religious 
rites. Next, the age of alms, the Elizabethan peri- 
od, in which the recipient was considered “‘worthy,” 
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or “unworthy,” at least by crude classification. 
Third, the recent age, not yet forgotten—as wit- 
ness Philanthropic Doubts—of philanthropic giving, 
which sought definitely the welfare and happiness 
of the beneficiary. Finally, the present stage of 
scientific social service, advancing public welfare not 
merely through the relief of distress, which is its 
philanthropic aspect, but also through an intensive 
study of social conditions as a means to the end that 
backward processes in the social order may be 
corrected. 


et (omitting the convivial aspects of the 
word) means “of or pertaining to society as a 
social organism ... as social science: the science or 
sciences that relate to the social condition and well 
being of man as a member of society.”’ 

In the word “‘science”’ lies the crux of the cleavage 
between the old order and the new; between philan- 
thropy as a sentiment and social work as a—we 
must needs repeat—science. 

But to the legion of philanthropic doubters, social 

workers are merely “‘the professionals of the philan- 
thropic movement.” Further, ‘“many~of them, 
especially the more thoughtful, have felt an inner 
skepticism as to the fundamental character of their 
work, even while they have developed a technique 
which they feel is their real contribution to the 
social riddle.” 
_ Such a description of them is equivalent to say- 
ing that mammalia are the professionals of the 
vertebrate kingdom. True, mammalia—and social 
workers—are alike the result of a process of evolu- 
tion, of slow and painful advance, whether in zoic 
or intellectual movement, but when a new species 
has been thus evolved, in justice should it not be 
recognized? .Should not its individuality and differ- 
entiation be studied? Is it not entitled to a name of 
its own—and a hearing? 

From Philanthropic Doubts it gets neither. Mrs. 
Cannon lumps under the one label of “philanthro- 
pists’ such chronologically sundered individuals as 
matrons of old style “asylums” and psychiatrists; 
such temperamentally incompatible people as 
trained case workers and “rich Americans, who 
have gone in for charity as the English gentleman 
goes in for sport.”’ Oblivious of the outcries of this 
heterogeneous group, she binds her’ label firmly 
about it and proceeds to composite photography. 

This hypothetical philanthropist that she holds 
in the hollow of her hand is one possessed of, and 
by, an impulse “that may be an unconscious response 
to the Christian doctrine of ‘thou art thy brother’s 
keeper,’ or may be an obscure expression of some 
primitive herd instinct.... There are in it elements 
of kindly condescension, of a sympathetic fellow 
feeling, of ardent generosity.” (N.B. But not the 
faintest gleam of intelligence. Just a well inten- 
tioned good fellow, our philanthropist, blundering 
around!) ‘The philanthropists,’ quoting further, 
“belong to the class on which the injustices of our 
present basis of society have not borne heavily. 
They serve unconsciously as a bulwark of the status 
quo, for whose defects they are ready and eager to 
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apply palliatives. They are the great menders and 
patchers up of society, not the surgeons who cut 
deep into the festering sore and scrape the bone. 
They express the tenderness and pity of man, not 
his reasoning intelligence.... They know better 
how to do a thing than why. We must turm to them 
for methods ... but as yet they have offered us no 
fundamental basis for the work of human improve- 
ment. It is not through their eyes that we shall see 
life steadily and see it whole.” 

She imagines the philanthropist saying to him- 
self, ‘‘ ‘Here is a world admittedly imperfect, and 
here are we humanitarians-eager to set it right... 
We are willing to give our time, our money and our 
enthusiasm’? (but mot our brains, research and 
training, again observe!) ‘‘‘to bring health and 
happiness to our brothers, who are poor and suffer- 
ing.... Weare the exemplars, however imperfect, 
of the Christian ideal, which is the basis of our 
civilization.’ ” 


Eadie may be philanthropists who think or talk 
in this manner, but nothing irritates a social 
worker—included in the category—quite so much 
as to have some admiring outsider deliver himself 
of those opinions, in this wise: ‘“Mr. or Miss Blank, 
I think you are wonderful to give all your time and 
enthusiasm to the poor, this way. You are doing 
a noble Christian work, and are greatly to be 
commended.” 

The social worker is apt to retort rudely, “My 
dear sir, or madam, I’ve spent some years and much 
study preparing myself to handle this position, for 
the sole and sufficient reason that I prefer this type 
of work to school teaching, or nursing, or law, or 
medicine, or other social professions. It’s my job—l 
like it—I’m paid to do it, and I do it pretty well 
because I like it and because I’ve learned how. It’s 
no more noble of me to follow my calling than it is 
for your doctor, or lawyer, or minister to follow 
his. Aren’t you, after all, overlooking the fact 
that social work is a profession?” 

Philanthropic Doubts does seem to have over- 
looked this rather vital fact. 

At the National Conference of Social Work one 
may observe some five thousand energetic refuta- 
tions. of Mrs. Cannon’s imagined type (few of the 
affirmations of the type come) in the persons of 
state commissioners of charities and correction, 
psychologists, health officers, industrial investiga- 
tors, institution heads, expert case workers in varied 
agencies, public and private, research authorities 
from the foundations, the staffs of schools of civics, 
and of college departments, the editors of sociologi- 
cal magazines. One may meet also an enlightened 
company of advisers and collaborators—lawyers, 
physicians, clergymen, socially minded men and 
women who are volunteer workers and board mem- 
bers, a mayor or two, a governor, perhaps. There, 
social work, unfettered, broken out of the uncon- 
genial and archaic enclosure which Mrs. Cannon has 
placarded “private philanthropy,” is seen sweeping 
into every department of our communal life and 
government. For the social worker does not suffer 
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A Social Service Allegory 


a sea change and cease to be himself when taken 
over by city, county or state. The executive of a 
charities association is selected by a competent state 
board to serve as state commissioner of charities 
and corrections. No abracadabra has been uttered 
to transform him from a vague and beaming phi- 
lanthropist into an expert and democratized official, 
meeting with the entire approval of Mrs. Cannon. 


DISTRICT case worker for a child welfare or- 

ganization decides to accept the position of 
probation officer in the county juvenile court. Hav- 
ing shifted from private to public service, her equi- 
librium remains undisturbed. She proceeds about 
her business upon the same keel of experience and 
information. A physician, forsaking private prac- 
tice for the position of public health officer, con- 
siders that he becomes a social worker in so doing, 
and, as part of his new duties, begins attending 
social conferences. 

Thus the term “philanthropist” is shown by the 
people upon whom it is foisted to be at the same time 
too all-embracing and too circumscribed to contain 
with any degree of truth that vigorous profession- 
al—more or less at odds with orthodox theology, 
though not lacking the “Christian ideal’; inclined 
to scoff at the sentimental selfishness of the scriptur- 
al giver; frequenting the callous circles of his fel- 
lows: doctors, psychologists and their ilk; perverse- 
ly aloof from a public that sobs over Freckles and 
Pollyanna—that much misunderstood person, the 
modern social worker, who brings down upon his 
reckless head the philanthropic doubts of the in- 
telligentsia. 

Those doubts have aroused in him a more or less 
mild, but not especially pardonable, sense of out- 
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rage; not because they question social work’s success 
or failure in living up to its ends—that sort of 
criticism is always legitimate and helpful—but be- 
cause they ask what its ends are, and, even, what 
it is!’ To the ostrich-minded professional, it is in- 
credible that at this late stage social work should 
be put upon the stand to testify as to its rudiments. 
Certainly, he thinks, the intelligentsia, the 12 per 
cent of ‘superior minds,” grudgingly allotted our 
population by the psychological tests of the draft, 
should, after serving for twenty years on innumera- 
ble boards and committees, reading floods of pam- 
phlets and attending hundreds of conferences, ex- 
hibit more than a bowing acquaintance with the 
fundamental principles and objectives of the work. 

It is so old fashioned, he feels, to be classed with 
asylum matrons, on the one hand, and rich Amer- 
icans, with a charity hobby, on the other; to be 
accused of beautiful ineffectuality and pious naiveté 
in the enthusiasm of a case hunt. It even antedates 
the contrary school of criticism precipitated in that 
searing couplet, 


“Organized charity, all scrimped and iced, 
In the name of a cautious, statistical Christ.” 


The social worker, long since become accustomed 
to the averted face of Respectability, to that picture 
of himself in her orthodox eye as a ghoulish vivi- 
sectionist, an apostle of Antichrist and of iniquitous 
science, experimenting upon the quivering soul of 
his lowly brother ! 

Of late the charge of radicalism has come into 
fashion, as false and vicious a charge, when applied 
to scientific social work, as Mrs. Cannon’s converse 
statement that the radical is a man “trying to think 
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more fundamentally” than her philanthropist, 1. e., 
social worker. 

It is new, or rather so old that it’s new, to be as- 
sured of a somewhat excessive goodness of heart; 
also it is disproportionately exasperating. The so- 
cial worker, turning the page to this latest chapter 


Elizabethan Charity 


of reaction, wonders wearily, ‘“What is the use?” 

Which is utterly foolish of him, because any mir- 
ror, whether cracked in part or true entirely, has 
this invaluable property: it reflects. And the social 
worker needs to look at himself, just now. His 
leaders are all telling him so. He needs the realiza- 
tion that the doubt of those who, in his opinion, 
should not doubt is his personal responsibility, his 
boomerang; further, that he is as much to blame 
for the false as for the true criticism of his work, 
and that both are equally weighty indications of the 
necessity for self-analysis, and, more, self-ex- 
pression. 

With a worried frown, social work today con- 
fronts this fact. Indeed, and it is a hopeful sign, 
within an amazingly short period interpretation has 
come to be regarded as “‘the next great step.” So 
it 1s. 

Conscious of the soundness of his fundamentals, 
uncompromising in his labors to achieve construc- 
tive results, the social worker cannot but wonder 
why a clear impression of his work does not regis- 
ter automatically in the public mind. “Here it is; 
why can’t folks see it?’ Too close to the firing line, 
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he has been able to follow only the progress of the 
battle in his immediate sector and has been alarm- 
ingly out of liaison with his flanks—threatened by 
an enfilade fire. His interpretative efforts have been 
strenuous, but negligible, in the main, despite in- 
creasing spheres of influence in other professions, 
and, to some extent, in the ranks of the hard-boiled 
laity. 


i ree privately deplored habit of writing down to 
the level of a conveniently sympathetic and senti- 
mental public is less in evidence: social work has | 


‘lost the condescending smirk with which it was wont 


to sign the letter of appeal—appeal, however dis- 
tasteful to its authors, trustfully and naively lean- 
ing upon the imagined necessity of considering the 
“human interest” or other principle of the “psy- 
chology of advertising” in order to sell the idea, 
i. e., elicit support. This practice has not. only 
garbled good subject matter, but has been licensed 
by the merest smattering of real knowledge concern- 
ing publicity method. In the actual application of 
these degenerated catch phrases, borrowed from the 
breezy shop of the newspaper and advertising man, 
lies the dangerous fallacy of pretense—pretense, in 
the case of social work, that emphasizes the half 
truth, not the whole. 

Of course, there are the scientific graphs, punctu- 
ating amateurish exhibits that “tell the story’; 
circulars about babies whose lives may be saved for 
two dollars; pamphlets, innocently entitled Pure 
Milk; public lectures on How To Integrate The 
Community Program; stiffnecked annual reports, 
and other illustrations of the law of diminishing 
returns. But whenever there are real explanations 
to be made, real issues to be discussed, they make 
them to each other in long convention speeches, 
seminars and statistical documents of fearful bulk 
and erudition, reserving for the public the vague 
and unsubstantiated plea. The structure is too 
flimsy, the motive too transparent, the nature of the 
trust too grave. Such methods are headed for the 
scrap heap. For honest interpretation, publicity 
must have recourse to the fundamentals, and on 
those fundamentals of its policy, social work must 
rest its case if it is to endure. 


Il 


OCIAL necessity is the compelling force in the 
growth as well as the administration of the 
common law. 

There was a time when the law of early 
America was that of the frontier, the sparsely set- 
tled agricultural community. From the staunch in-- 
dividualism of the pioneer, of the Puritan, not only 
the law, but our whole democracy took its color and 
shape. The Puritan desired the least government 
possible, and devised his legal system and constitu- 
tion to protect the citizen from a potentially op- 
pressive state. His spirit is basic in American 
institutions, but in this age the great departure from 
it has been made. If his form of democracy is to 
be considered the true one, then the philanthropic 


- doctor knows it, 
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doubter’s dream of its eventual fulfillment in this 
country seems destined to frustration. For we are 
abandoning the formula of puritanism, or individu- 
alistic democracy, just as consistently and swiftly as 
we are leaving behind us the old social conception 
of laissez-faire. The undemocratic America of to- 
day is an aggregate of great urban communities. 
We live in congested cities, work in mills or sky- 
scrapers, sleep in tenements of one order or another. 
Our human contacts are close, immediate, and 
dangerous, calling for fine legal distinctions in our 
respective rights. Hourly the common law is de- 
manding a greater assumption by the executive and 
administrative arms of government of those func- 
tions which must be exercised to keep community 
life intact. It is a far cry to the frontier. 


HAT are our social relations? What are the 
necessities arising from them? Do they lie in 
the open for any man to see? Is it obvious to the 
court in what way justice founded on social relations 


should be applied? 


It is a complex that requires expert analysis. And 
that is the positive service of the new profession of 
social work. 

Example is better than precept. The pressure 
and temptation of urban life wear hard upon the 
father and breadwinner of the family. All too fre- 
quently he is unequal to his 
task. When his failure 
arises from unwillingness 
to carry the burden of citi- 
zenship, he runs away, and 
it is true that where the 
public expends relief too 
freely he is running away 
in increasing numbers. The 
courts know it, but are not 
in a position to deal with 
it until after the fact. The 
bar knows it, but is not in 
the business of sustaining 
domestic harmony. The 
but his 
function is to minister to 
physical distress. So it hap- 
pens that in a community, 
dimly conscious of a grow- 
ing evil, constructive plan- 
ning against family deser- 
tion and non-support seems 
to be nobody’s business— 
nobody’s business were it 
not for the social worker, 
alleged to belong toa Mself 
constituted group,” but in 
reality arising out of the 
subconscious need of citi- 
zenship for diagnosis of its 
obscure maladies, for re- 
presentatives who shall be 
its precipitated conscience. 

The social worker is en- 


gaged upon that family’s 
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problem; its condition is his peculiar affair. He 
confers upon this question, pooling knowledge and 
calling in the lawyer to help him. A basis for legisla- 
tion is prepared, legislation that shall conserve the 
moral value involved in the reasonable support of a 
family by its breadwinner. The result is law: the 
Uniform Desertion Act, a product of the construc- 
tive effort of social service. 

Mrs. Cannon would have us believe that ‘‘the tax- 
payers ... have made new laws about deserting hus- 
bands, and have stimulated the activity of the courts 
and extraditing agents to return these evaders to 
the bearing of their responsibilities.’ Vraiment? 
A truly millenial awakening of the taxpayers !— 
who, she informs us, “become supermen, and can 
accomplish the seemingly impossible.” Suffice it to 
say that to few has it been given to witness this 
miraculous transformation. 


Dy ts the memory of middle-aged America 
there was no such thing as a juvenile court. 
Why should there be? There is but one law for 
rich and poor, old and young. It was of course a 
regrettable circumstance that offenders of tender 
years should be brought into criminal courts before 
a gaping, curious public; summoned from a pen 
which harbored the whole gamut of human ab- 
normality, often without distinction of sex. It was 
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also a cause for disquietude that under the law, in- 
exorable and forever the same, the fact of child- 
hood was not recognized, the course of trial un- 
altered. The courts were aware of these conditions 
and complained of them. The bar, the educators 
and the pulpit cried out against the worst of these 
abuses ... and still they stood. It remained for the 
interpreter of social necessity to act. The social 
worker, dealing with boys and girls, studying them, 
befriending them, seeking to protect them from 
destructive forces, saw the smudging thumb of 
criminal trial, sensed the urgency of interposing 
friendly opportunity for reform and character 
building between the conviction of offence and the 
finality of the institution. And so seeing, it re- 
mained for the social worker to demand, to secure, 
and largely to operate that new element in the ad- 
ministration of justice which we call the juvenile 
court. 

The mothers’ pension acts Mrs. Cannon does not 
consider to be the result of “an enlightened refusal 
on the part of the private charities (e. g. philan- 
thropy) to bear the burden” of the state. “The 
philanthropist might have gone on indefinitely carry- 
ing the load.... They (the acts) have removed a 
crushing weight from the shoulders of women with 
young children, and placed it on the shoulders of 
the taxpayers.” 

But who placed the acts on the statute books? 
The bills were drafted by social workers, urged by 
them, enacted under their pressure, and the pensions 
are now administered, in the majority of cases, by 
juvenile courts—upon the investigations of the 
probation officers. 

It is the function of the public school to train the 
intellect of the youth of America. But in the midst 
of its work it finds tattered clothing, it discovers 
tuberculosis, it notices that pale and pathetic look 
of the child too tired to think; it perceives that the 
reason why John cannot grasp arithmetic is that he 
does not see the blackboard; and it duly registers 
its complaint against these handicaps. There is no 
liaison officer between the schoolroom and the fire- 
side except it be this same professional social 
worker. He notes the difficulties. He raises the 
query, ““Why should not something be done which is 
corrective, and also preventive, for the physical 
condition of these little folk, at the same time that 
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we are putting such an edge on their intellect?” He 
has been insistent upon this point, and with the help 
of the socially minded physician, he has induced the 
community to install the school nurse as an institu- 
tion in the social life of America. It is a con- 
structive contribution. Having pointed the way 
with the school nurse, we now have the dental clinic 
and other instruments of correction and prevention 
that promote the public health. 


[N the history of jurisprudence, there is no fact 

more fundamental than‘the complete competence 
of the individual until incompetence is proved by a 
jury of his peers. From the legal point of view, 
if one were not mad he was intelligent. The inter- 
mediate gradations of mentality were ignored: the 
term feeblemindedness is today practically unknown 
to the law. 

But the social analyst encounters it daily: the 
“dull” child in the public school, who is a drag 
anchor for the class; the sodden mother, who after 
painful effort cannot grasp aid and instruction and 
hold her family together; the boy victims of clever 
and vicious crooks, who use them as tools to “lo- 
cate,” steal, burn, and kill; the pitiful little girls 
who strangle their babies; the hobo, blurred of 
brain and foundering in degradation; the prostitute, 
who had, at the beginning, that terrible docility of 
the simple—/es miserables, les innocents, rejects, 
misprints, and strays out of purgatory, lying heavy 
on the soul of the social worker. 

The public obscurely sensed the situation, but was 
not able to dissect the problem or synthesize the 
elements of knowledge. It was left for the middle- 
man of science to adapt psychological measurement 
of mind to practical usage in the protection of in- 
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competence and the defence of citizenship. The 
resultant public care of the feebleminded is far- 
reaching in its potential capacity for reinforcement 
of social work’s great objective—race betterment 
through the elimination of the causes of race 
deterioration. 

_When one considers the rapid progress of this 
decade in the development of social service func- 
tions; when one comprehends the new consciousness 
of the sovereign people in their protectorate over 
the defective, the abused, the wayward and the il- 
legitimate child; in their duty to the mother left 
helpless among her children, with no means of sup- 
port except she leave them and earn it with her 
hands; when the whole course of development in the 
social program is reviewed, and it is discovered that 
dire necessity brought it into being, it must be un- 
mistakable to the careful observer that there is 
more for the social worker than the giving of alms, 
than the offering which we used to call philanthropy, 
than the attempt to “mend and patch up” ills al- 
ready come to pass—but rather that it is a true 
profession, with a great and constructive service to 
perform. ; 


F the term ‘“‘social work’ as thus construed were 

boldly substituted for the word ‘“philanthro- 
py’ —represented as inclusive of it—throughout 
Mrs. Cannon’s article, and the whole reread, the 
effect, at many points, would be one of complete 
neutralization of statement, of startling and sudden 
subsidence of ground for attack. 

For instance: ‘‘the major indictment against phi- 

lanthropy (social work) is that it has ignored the 
opportunities democracy offers for reforms from 
within. It has distracted our minds and attention 
from community responsibility for the removal of 
social defects. It has encouraged us to leave re- 
forms to the activity of self-appointed groups. Its 
reforms have tended to be superficial, because it 
has everywhere selected for its leaders those inter- 
ested in philanthropy, but not in democracy ... yet 
a great people committed to the experiment of or- 
ganizing a democratic society fails in so far as it 
refuses to use the forms appropriate to democracy. 
Here about us are all the types of community effort 
that we have so far evolved: boards of health, 
school committees, boards of parole, poorhouses, 
overseers of the poor, courts, probation systems, 
commissioners for the blind, public libraries, depart- 
ments for the care of defectives, for the care of 
children, for giving mothers’ pensions, for the 
supervision of public safety, for the treatment of 
the tubercular, hospitals, dispensaries, parks and 
laygrounds—and yet how few philanthropists try 
oyally to work out their problems through this 
wealth of agencies before organizing associations 
of their own.” 

But social service not only “works out its pro- 
blems” through the majority of these agencies, it 
operates, it is these systems, boards, institutions and 
departments. Private and public social service are 
two branches of the same profession, manned by 
workers with the same background. 


Juvenile Court in the Seventeenth Century 


Clearly, another ‘major indictment’’ will have 
to be found. “Unintelligibility” is hopefully, if not 
grammatically, offered. 

Misunderstanding focuses and controversy rages 
around the fork of these two branches. The argu- 
ments generally come in pairs, one counteracting the 
other: A. It is said that a fundamental danger in 
private associations is the reluctance to let go and 
cease functioning when the need is past; that, for 
instance, anti-tuberculosis societies continue to exist 
in the most redundant manner after they have per- 
suaded the state to assume responsibility for the 
tuberculous. B. ‘And where is the reformer who 
ever feels that, once a law is passed, and a depart- 
ment created, there is any further responsibility on 
his shoulders? Yet, if we had the wit to see it, our 
responsibility would then be but just beginning.” 

Query: Is it not barely possible that that anti- 
tuberculosis association “‘had the wit to see” that a 
state tuberculosis hospital of two hundred and thirty 
beds, without a field staff, subject to the whim of a 
legislative budget committee, might need the back- 
ing of a non-political organization, with a large 
corps of visiting nurses and state-wide influence? 

Nevertheless—and here is the great and true 
danger pointed out by Mrs. Cannon—if that same 
anti-tuberculosis association continues to content it- 
self indefinitely with padding and supplementing 
the work of the state, so that the legislature may 
have an excuse for saying, ‘why appropriate for 
educational work and a field staff for this tubercular 

(Continued on page 482) 


THE FOREST THEATER 


This lovely setting is used by the Carolina Playmakers for their outdoor productions. 


It is situated in a fifty acre tract 


of virgin forest belonging to the University of North Carolina 


The Carolina Playmakers 


By PAUL LE, 


31-32-33. DRAMATIC COMPOSITION. 


Proressor Kocu. Credit, 1% courses. 


Three hours a week. 

Fall, Winter and Spring Quarters. 
A practical course in the writing of original plays. Emphasis 
is placed on the materials of tradition and folk-lore, and of 
present-day life. The essentials of stagecraft are illustrated 
in the production, by Carolina Playmakers, of selected plays 
written in the course. The course is limited in number. 


HIS is taken from the catalogue of the Uni- 

versity of North Carolina. It is packed with 

meaning. For North Carolina is the land of 

the red maple, the dogwood, the magnolia, the 
Judas tree, and the mocking bird. It is a state rich in 
incident and color. It has traditions reaching down 
into the shale and the clay. It is a state of native 
stock with an infusion of less than 2 per cent of those 
of foreign birth or parentage. Ballads and folk-tales 
are still passed along by word of mouth from gen- 
eration to generation. Here in the mountains and 
along the lonely capes and dunes are communities 
in which the primitive customs of the early settlers 
still hold sway. There is the glitter of chivalry 
and romance and adventure—the lost colony of Sir 
Walter Raleigh; Charlotte, the “hornet’s nest” of 
the British; dour tales of the Croatan outlaws, 
yesterday pirates who harried the Atlantic coast, 
today the night riders of the Ku Klux Klan. But 
here also are drab mill villages with acres of houses 
like rows of bee hives cut from the same pattern 
and painted the same leaden gray. Here are the 
descendants of cavaliers and of slaves whose memo- 
ries still hark back to plantation days. Here also 


BENJAMIN 


are the poor tenant whites living out their pinched 
lives in an unequal struggle with the soil. 

About four years ago Professor Frederick H. 
Koch was called here from the University of North 
Dakota and brought with him the idea of forming 
dramas from the life and traditions of the people. 
He had proved North Dakota full of the stuff from 
which plays are made. There he had dramatized 
this material himself and had also inspired his 
students to do similar creative work. In the state of 
North Carolina he also found a rich folk lore, un- 
surpassed, perhaps, in any other section of the 
country. 

The aim of the Carolina Playmakers whom he 
has inspired is to create a native drama, rich with 
the associations and genius of the people. It is to 
catch in some permanent form, before it is too late, 
their traditions and their folk material. It is to 
make the state conscious of its own lore, its legends, 
its history and its common life. The State Uni- 
versity is doing this by putting dramatic tools in the 
hands of its own boys and girls, and by having them 
translate their own folk lore, preferably from their 
own localities, into the dramatic form of the one- 
act play. Then, acting in their own productions, 
they have taken them back and presented them be- 
fore the people from whom they have sprung. 
Whenever possible the playwright takes the lead- 
ing part in his own play. ‘There is in the perform- 
ance,’ says Professor Koch, ‘“‘sympathy, an aban- 
donment of the actor’s self to the reality of the 
scene, which recalls the homely naturalness of the 
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Irish Players. It is not a play merely; it is life it- 
self that moves and feels.”’ 

English 31 is a dramatic laboratory. Here the 
plays which are later produced are first written and 
criticized. No textbook is used. Neither does 
Professor Koch lecture on dramatic technique. In- 
stead, good one-act plays are used as models. Then 
he tells his students to write. They begin to see the 
potentialities in their own traditions and history. 
From nebulous beginnings a one-act play gradually 
takes form—the scenario, the dialogue, the finished 
production. Meanwhile there has been painstaking 
rewriting and revision. ‘The play is discussed in 
class until the dialogue is true to the life and char- 
acter it portrays, the action swift and smooth, and 
the climax the natural culmination of an authentic 
chain of circumstances. The student is surprised 
to learn that he has written 
“a real play.”’ The merit of 
these plays is being recog- 
nized. Henry Holt and 
Company has under way the 
publication of the first vol- 
ume of Carolina Folk Plays. 
The productions are home- 
made—the scenery, the set- 
tings and the costumes. 

The Playmakers made 
their first tour of the state 
in May, 1920. The third 
tour was made this spring. 
The initial play, When 
Witches Ride, was writ- 
ten by Elizabeth A. Lay. 
The prologue to the play is 
a sheer bit of poetry called 
The Heritage. 


We mock with facts the 
Southern folk-belief, 

And so forget the eternal 
guest that strove 

With signs and tales to 
symbolize the awe 

Of power in heaven and 
earth still undefined. 

Yet we may catch the child- 
like wondering 

Of our old Negroes and 
the country folk, 

And live again in simple 
times of faith 

And fear and wonder if we 
stage their life. 

There witches ride the 
stormy, thundering sky 

And signs and omens fill 
believing minds 


Then old traditions live in simple speech 


And ours the heritage of wondering. 


The play deals with North Carolina folk super- 
stition and is largely drawn from Miss Lay’s ex- 
periences as a school teacher in Northhampton 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR AS CUMBA 
Miss Taylor is one of the most remarkable actresses that the Play- 
makers have discovered. She is here shown in the Last of the Lowries 
by Paul Greene 
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County. In remote sections of the state the people 
still believe in witches. Some of these witches are 
wry-faced hags. Others are entrancing creatures. 
The characters in the play are Uncle Benny, owner 
of a crossroads store and ‘‘a firm believer in 
witches’”’; Ed, his son; Jake, a road engineer; and 
Phoebe Ward, the witch. 

The scene is laid in a log-cabin country store at 
a time when most of the people in the county be- 
lieved in witches. Red peppers and dried vege- 
tables hang from the rafters. There are festoons 
of cobwebs. A crude bench is drawn in front of 
a fire. Mugs of liquor, three lighted candles, and 
coins litter the table. Outside a thunder storm is 
brewing. ‘There is the crackle of lightning. Old 
Phoebe enters unseen. An old bonnet hides a 
wizened face. 


She is in rags. 


From. this 
point the play 
Increases in in- 
tensity. The 
rafters shake 
and rattle as 
the witches 
ride the storm. 
Finally, Jake 
in a frenzy 
angers Phoebe. 
Her spell falls 
upon him and 
he is driven 


out into the 
night, crying, 
“The  witch’s 


toad done got 
me an’ I got to 
go. I’m goin’, 
Gibbie, I’m 


Pam 


Greene have 
woven a play 
around the 
dramatic _ fig- 
ure of Black- 
beard, one of 
the most no- 
torious pirates 
of the early 
part of the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury, who har- 
Taseecdntn € 
Spanish main 
and the coasts 
of Virginia 
and the Carolinas. The better to carry on his 
bloody work he became an ally of the spineless gov- 
ernor of Carolina with whom he shared his plunder. 
His blood-curdling deeds traveled up and down the 
mainland. Around the fire in the evening the settlers 
told of his latest exploits. Finally a price was set 


“Wie: 


MOONSHINERS 
Dod Gast Ye Both! deals with the illicit liquor traffic in the Carolina mountains 


Professor Frederick H. Koch has proved that North Carolina is full of the stuff from which plays are made. As teacher of the 
course in dramatic composition at the university he has organized the Carolina Playmakers. His pupils, under his direction, 
write, produce, and act in plays, which add a rich and splendid vein to our native drama 


SORE: 


ANOTHER PLAYMAKERS’ DRAMA 
A scene from Peggy, a tragedy of the tenant farmer, by Harold Williamson. The simple, digni 


makers’ productions is excellently shown in this photograph 
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on his head, dead or alive, and Governor Spottwood 
of Virginia in November, 1718, sent Captain May- 
nard with two sloops to capture the robber and his 
band. A fight took place off Ocracoke Inlet, North 
Carolina, where the pirate’s ship had grounded in 
shallow water. Blackbeard was killed and his head 
taken to Governor Spottwood. The song of Bloody 
Ed, tailor and cook on the pirate ship Adventure, 
has the rollicking lilt of the buccaneer’s song in 
_ Treasure Island, “Six dead men on a dead man’s 
chest, Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum.”’ 


Bloody Ed’s Song 


In a winding shroud of green sea weed 
There many a dead man lies— 
And the waves above them glitter at night 
With the stare of the dead men’s eyes. 
No rest, no sleep, ten-fathom deep 
They watch with their glittering eyes. 


Forever washed by the deep sea tides 
With the changing coral sands, 

For their treasured gold in their own deep graves 
They search with their bony hands. 

No rest, no sleep, ten fathom deep 
They dig with their bony hands. 


Peggy, by Harold Williamson, is an authentic 
transcript of the drab lives of many of the tenant 
farmers. As you drive through the country you get 
a fleeting impression of their starved, pinched exist- 
ence. I have the picture of a weather-beaten log 
shanty, with clay dropping from the chinks, set in 
a fold of red acres. 
A peach tree all 
abloom with its deli- 
cate pink blossoms 
against the lichen 
grey of the cabin 
made a vivid con- 
trast. A swarm of 
ragged, bare-footed 
children stared at us 
leaden-eyed as we 
passed. 

The characters of 
Mr. Williamson’s 
play are drawn from 
-actuallife. They 
are: Will Warren, a 
tenant; Mag War- 
ren, his wife; Peggy, 
their eighteen-year- 
old daughter; Jed 
Smith, a farm la- 
borer; John MéDon- 
ald, owner of the 
farm; Wesley, his 
son. ‘‘The scene is 
laid in the combina- 
tion kitchen and eat- 
ing room of a two- 
room tenant shack. 
In the center of the 


ANOTHER SCENE FROM PEGGY 
This play deals with the tragically hopeless condition oy the children 
born to the serfdom of the soil 
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room is a square eating table which has an oil-cloth 
cover. On each side ot the table is a straw-bottom 
chair. A small, worn cook stove is in the right 
hand corner of the room, and beside the stove a 
wood-box.”” Then follows the playwright’s descrip- 
tion of Mag, the typical farm tenant’s wife: ‘She 
is a thin, bent, overworked woman of forty-two. 
Her face reveals the strain of years of drudgery. 
Her hair is done up in a knot on the back of her 
head. She wears a cheap calico dress and a faded 
checkered apron. In the pocket of the apron is a 
large snuff can. A protruding snuff brush monopo- 
lizes the right corner of her mouth. She beats up 
a batter ot cornbread, pours it into a pan on the 
stove, and after pouring some water into a large 
coffee pot, she begins to slice some fatback. All the 
while she is chanting some old folk song.” 

Peggy wishes to break away from the monoton- 
ous drudgery of farm life. Wesley, who is in- 
fatuated with her, increases her unrest with his ac- 
count of college and the world outside. The follow- 
ing altercation takes place between her and Mag: 

Peggy: He jest spoke ter me an’ I jest axed ’im 
how he like to go off ter school and he said he liked 
it and he axed me why I wasn’t goin’ ter school and 
I told him I had ter work. 

Mag: Didn’t he say nothin’ ’bout yer bein’ 
purty? 


Peggy (proudly): Yes, he said I was purty. 


Said if I had an edgercation and lived uptown I’d 
be the pick o’ the whole bunch. 

Mag: That’s what I was a thinkin’ he’d be a 
puttin’ inter yer head. You 


keep out’n Wes Mc- 
Donald’s way; he 
aint a-keering noth- 
in’ fer you and be- 
sides he’ll git ye inter 
trouble. Wait till 
yer pa hears o’this. 
(Pause.) 

Peggy (looking 
out the window pen- 
sively): I bet it’d be 
nice ter go ter school. 

Mag: Maybe it 
is. If ye’d a been 
rich schoolin’ might 
a done yer some 
good, but ye ain't 
rich an’ schoolin’ 
ain’t good fer only 
them as is rich. Me 
an’ yer pa never had 
any schoolin’ an’ I 
reckon ye can get 
along ’thout any yer- 
self. (She goes to 
the door to spit. She 
a looks out.) H’its 
: ee high time yer pa was 
a gettin’ home. 

The play itself is 
another story of re- 
volt and of tragedy. 
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In contrast to Miss Lulu Bett, for instance, there 
is no Cinderella climax to suit the popular taste 
which demands that the lovers shall meet in a long, 
lingering kiss as the curtain falls. The play is true 
to its characters and situation. In brief compass it 
presents more graphically one of the serious prob- 
lems facing the South than do tomes of sociological 
studies. Will has been overworked by McDonald, 
and drops dead from “misery around the heart.” 
McDonald tells Mag that now that her man is dead 
he is afraid that she will have to leave. Wesley 
interferes. His father replies, “It’s time you were 
learning that business is not a charitable institution, 
my son. I’m trying to run a farm, not a hard luck 
asylum.” 
Jed, the lanky, uncouth farm hand, intervenes to 
ay that if Peggy will marry him he will let Mag 
nd Herman live with them, thus saving them from 
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The writing of Dod Gast Ye Both! by Hubert 
Heffner illustrates particularly well how this folk 
material is given authentic form. It is a play of 
the moonshiners. During his Christmas vacation, 
Mr. Heffner took the play with him and read it to 
Noah and other moonshiners around the still. He 
found old Sink, the part which he himself acted, in 
jail for moonshining. ‘The Bell Buoy or Off Nag’s 
Head by Dougald MacMillan centers about Theo- 
dosia Burr, the daughter of Aaron Burr, around 
whose disappearance a legend has grown up. 

White Dresses, also by Paul Greene, a biting, 
tragic play of the Negro,-has not as yet been pre- 
sented. The action takes place the night before 
Christmas in the cabin of Mary and Candace Mc- 
Lean on the farm of Henry Morgan. Mary, who 
is nearly white, is a pretty girl with an oval face 
and a mass of dark hair. Candace, her aunt, is 


A BEAUTIFUL PLAY OF FOLK SUPERSTITION 


In Trista Elizabeth A. Lay has put into dramatic form a poetic interpretation of the wondering beliefs of our folk-life, a 
much neglected part of our national heritage ; 


the poor farm. The play finishes with Peggy sob- 
bing, “I reckon ... it’s the only way ... for me.” 

The Last of the Lowries by Paul Greene is a 
play of the Croatan outlaws in Scuffletown, in the 
southern part of the state. Henry Lowrie, the last 
of the gang, returns to his old home to see his 
mother, Cumba. The house is surrounded by sher- 
iffs who are ready to shoot him on sight. Suddenly 
Henry comes in. He is a commanding figure wear- 
ing “‘a broad, black felt hat, brown corduroy. coat, 
dark woolen trousers and calf-skin boots. Two 
pistols and an ugly knife are stuck in his belt. A 
repeating rifle hangs from his back.” 

As he is strumming the bars of the Florelly song, 
the hooting of an owl is heard. Henry goes out 
into the night to his death, not at the hands of the 
sheriffs, but at his own. Cumba raises her arm as 
though to utter a curse but lowers it with the 
malediction unsaid 


decrepit and old. The other two characters in the 
play are Mary’s lover, Jim Matthews, a Negro 
black as night and with the features of his race, and 
Henry Morgan, a white man, who is the landlord. 
The problem is the tragic one of the mulatto. Mary 
has formed an attachment for Morgan’s son, Hugh, 
who does not appear in the play. Hugh recipro- 
cates. He has given her a white dress which she 
proudly displays. Morgan in desperation insists 
that she marry Jim. The following dialogue takes 
place between them: 

Mary: Where ... where’s he gone? 

Morgan: He’s gone to see his gal. The one he’s 
fous to marry. And by God, you’ve got to marry 

im. 

Mary (half sobbing) : They ain’t no use tryin’ to 
change it. I’ve tried and tried but they ain’t no use, 
I jus’ as well do it. Yes, yes, I'll marry him. 

(Continued on page 482) 


“Fruit of the Loom” 


The Shift from Feudalism to Capitalism in the Pawtuxet Valley 
By S. ADELE SHAW 


axqj> the car turns south from Provi- 
dence, out toward the Pawtuxet 
Valley, it passes through about nine 
miles of usual city outskirts. Then 
suddenly, round a curve, rows of 
little white clapboard houses appear 
grouped about a mill close to the 
sides of the river; and on the hill where once also 
stood the company store, is the spotless white frame 
company church. The whole picture is flanked by 
hills and rolling farm lands. The car has entered 
“the Valley.”” It is a different world. Many inhab- 
itants have never visited the city nine miles away. 

The Valley has been the scene this year of a re- 
markable industrial struggle; it has been the site in 
recent years of a shift from feudalism to capitalism 
that probably has no counterpart in this country. 

For it was in this valley that the New England 
textile strike, involving sixty-five thousand or more 
workers, broke out last January; it was here that 
the textile manufacturers first announced the 20 per 
cent wage reduction and a continuance of the 54- 
hour week, following a reduction of 2214 per cent 
a year before. It was here where the workers were 
almost entirely unorganized and their resistance un- 
expected, that the response to the peremptory order 
was a general mill strike—the first in its history— 
which within five days swept the whole valley. 
Moreover, the event followed by only fourteen 
months the transfer of the B. B. & R. Knight Com- 
pany, manufacturers of “Fruit of the Loom” sheet- 
ings, the largest cotton textile interest in the valley 
and probably in the entire country, to a powerful 
financial group in New York. 

The twenty-one villages of the Pawtuxet Valley 
have no existence politically. A mill was built 
wherever there was enough fall in the river to de- 
velop water power. Then a village of tenements, 
owned by the mill, was built about it. Now these 
have spread until they have become continuous for 
ten miles or more along the two branches of the 
river. The political unit, the town, may contain 
more than one village, it may split a village in half, 
it may include rural districts and residential districts 
and other manufacturing districts across the hills. 
But the villages have held their names over—Natick, 
‘Arctic, Hope, Riverpoint, Crompton, Pontiac, Cen- 
treville and so on. Their total population of some 
thirty thousand, predominantly French Canadian, 
Italian, Portuguese, and Polish, includes twelve dif- 
ferent nationalities. Here is a Portuguese village, 
there a French one, yonder one of several national- 
ities, each grouped in a cluster of tenements; and 
somewhere in the valley each nationality has its 
church in its own language. 
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A large majority of the people are foreign-born. 
But even of those born in the valley the greater part 
prefer to speak the tongue of their parents. For 
they have left school for the mill, many of them, 
before completing the fourth grade. The Irish, 
scattered today through the villages, the Americans 
and the Swedes, have been pushed out by the in- 
creasing number of later immigrants, or are at work 
in the fine cloth mills which have kept their wage 
scale and have for some years had a 48-hour week. 
The French Canadians pour in by rail from over 
the border or by boat via Boston from New Bruns- 
wick. The Portuguese come from the Azores by 
steamship direct to Providence. The Italians and 
Poles filter in from the large cities near by. 

Natick, a B. B. & R. Knight village, below the 
point where the river divides, early became the strike 
center. On the main street which winds up the hill 
the French families live, usually four families to a 
tenement, all exactly alike, distinguishable only by 
the little black numbers over the doorways. The 
general appearance is one of orderliness and clean- 
liness in sharp contrast to steel towns or mining 
communities. For there is no smoke from the mill 
to dull the white of the houses, and the paling fences 
in front of them are kept in repair by the mill. 
Each entrance has a green storm door to keep the 
winter out, and set in each of these is a diamond of 
glass through which a curtain shows often a bit of 
hand-work made by the women folk within. And 
there in a yard between the men’s coarse shirts on 
the line blows a bed cover of homespun with points 
of heavy hand-made lace. 

A woman comes out through the gate and empties 
her pan of water into the open gutter of the main 
street. She is large-boned and stout and her face 
is sallow. More than thirty-five years ago her hus- 
band came from Belgium to work in the mills and 
she, his sweetheart, followed. She had come from 
a “good” family—school teachers and not mill 
workers. But she could not speak English, so she, 
too, went to the mill. Now the husband is dead. 
A daughter and a son, both weavers who average 
$21 each for a full week’s work, support the mother 
and a younger sister in school. For their five rooms 
they pay $1 a week rent taken out of the pay 
envelopes at the mill. In the kitchen, which is the 
main front room, the washing machine is busy and 
the dinner is boiling on the wood stove. Behind is 
the little parlor, seldom used. Silk patchwork quilts 
give it color and on the chair-backs and seats are 
covers of hand-made lace. The drawers of the com- 
mon pine dresser are opened with pride to show old 
world handiwork laid away. Crotcheted rugs cover 
the oilcloth on the kitchen floor. ‘“‘We need them,” 
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A TENEMENT OF THE OLD TYPE 


The Pawtuxet Valley, until a very few years ago, had little better than this for mill workers. 
point mill of the B. B. & R. Knight Company, ten families are housed without sewerage, lighting systems or any sanitary 
conveniences 


the daughter explains; “the floor is so damp.” The 
dirt cellar below is, indeed, constantly damp for the 
hill behind is of rock and drains off to the un- 
cemented cellars below. 

In the mother’s bedroom behind the kitchen 
where the carpet is up and the floor scrubbed white, 
the stufing of a mattress lies on the floor exposed to 
the air and sunshine from the window. It is fluffy 
gray. The woman runs her hands through it. 
“Nice, clean. C’est le mouton. Tell the lady.” It 
is indeed waste from the woolen mills of Belgium, 
which she brought with her thirty-five years before. 
And each spring it is opened up, aired and sewed 
tightly into its washed covers again. 

The daughter is full of charm, bright, intelligent. 
What does she do in the evenings? There is the 
church, and there are the movies at Arctic. ‘And we 
go to the city sometimes—when you want something 
real nice; and to the movies there when you want 
music with an orchestra; there’s just a piano at 
Arctic?” 

Up the hill are the stores, the Mayflower store, 
the cooperative store, for this is a B. B. & R. Knight 
village and since the change in ownership the com- 


There, just above the River- 


pany stores have been given up. Here over a door 
is the sign ‘Pelletier’ and there ‘‘Salle St. Jean 
Baptiste.”’ The white frame company church stands 
high above the houses and back on the hills is an 
Italian settlement, houses which the Italians have 
bought from their savings. Below is the great cot- 
ton mill which employs, when running full, about 
twelve hundred workers, the largest number under 
one roof in the country. Across the river, spanned 
by a bridge, is another settlement of company houses 
where the Italians with their large families of eight 
and nine children live in tenements of six rooms for 
which they pay $1.50 a week. 

The village, when the strike was at its height, was 
quiet, silent. There were no guards about the mill 
gates, no police in evidence. Occasionally a militia- 
man was to be seen on the roof of the mill, probably 
throwing ball with a companion. There were no 
machine guns, in fact no apparent strike-breaking or- 
ganization, for a strike is a new thing to the Valley. 

Though the mills of the Pawtuxet Valley are 
owned and operated by as many as six different com- 
panies and though there is a slight difference in con- 
ditions due to the degree of personal interest af 
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owners and intelligence of agents, conditions as a 
whole are similar. Let us stop long enough to get 
the setting of the strike. 

The mill owners assume responsibility for the 
care of the houses, plastering, papering, painting, 
etc., and for emptying trash and cesspools. ‘Tene- 
ments as a rule are four-party houses, though some 
are but two- and some six- and even eight-. There is 
no sewerage system in any of the villages and the 
majority of the tenements are still without running 
water, lighting systems or any sanitary conveniences. 
Where there are no drains, waste water is emptied 
in the street or scattered over the grassless yards. 
Where there are drains the water is discharged into 
a cesspool in the rear which the company empties 
once a week, though there are complaints, among 
the Portuguese for instance, that the cesspools some- 
times overflow. ‘The outhouses, in some cases at 
the front of tenements, are, in practically all of the 
villages, unprotected. They are dry pools emptied 
by the company, the contents carried in air-tight 
carts and spread upon rural properties on the hills 
above the towns. Each house in the B. B. & R. 
Knight villages is provided with a “tub” for gar- 
bage and rubbish. The “‘tub” is half of an ordinary 


Compare this with the house on the preceding page. 
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barrel without top or bottom. ‘This is placed in the 


_yard in close proximity to the house. ‘lenants com- 


plain that the mosquitoes are so bad in the summer 
that they cannot sit on their front steps. ‘The con- 
tents of the “tubs” are collected anywhere from 
once a week to once a month, and dumped in vacant 
lots designated for the purpose. In some instances 
these dumps adjoin the main streets of the villages. 
In villages of other companies an uncovered box 
serves the same purpose as the “tub.” The inside 
of the old tenements, the old ones being in the 
majority, are in most cases in disrepair. Plaster is 
falling, fresh paper is needed, roofs leak. ‘This is 
especially true in the Portuguese and Italian sections. 
Where electric lights have been installed and drains 
and running water put in, rents have been raised to 
$1.75 a week. 

These are the houses where the workers live. 
What of the mills where they spend fifty-four hours 
a week; the men, in some cases, fifty-six? 

Rhode Island has virtually no mandatory factory- 
inspection law. Sanitary conditions are left to the 
discretion of the inspector, at present a political ap- 
pointee who has held office for twenty-four years. 
The law specifies that there shall be a toilet for 


A COTTAGE OF THE NEW REGIME 
These two-family houses are offered to the mill workers for $18 each 


a month. But this is three times what they paid for their old dwellings, and only eight have been rented 
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every forty persons (twenty is usual in recent legis- 
lation) and since 1917 it has required that, if there 
is a public water service in the town, the water 
closets shall be connected. This lets the Valley 
mills out as there is no sewage system in the villages. 
The result is that earth closets prevail in the mills 
in such manner as “‘in the judgment of the inspectors, 
meet the demands of health and decency.”” In some 
cases such as Pontiac, a B. B. & R. Knight mill, the 
cesspools are not more than four feet from the 
Pawtuxet river which provides the drinking water 
for the city of Providence. 

A former health officer of the Valley says that 
mill floors in some cases are not washed more than 
once a year. The law is very lenient about heating, 
ventilation, lighting, fire requirement, and danger- 
ous machinery. If in the judgment of the inspector 
the arrangements are injurious to the health of the 
employes, the manufacturer shall be notified to 
rectify the conditions within ninety days; and if 
such alterations are not made “within such time as 
they can be made with proper diligence upon the 
part of said proprietors’ they shall be deemed 
guilty but shall have the right to appeal. 

In the cotton mill a certain amount of humidity 
must be created artificially by humidifiers, that the 
cotton may be in proper condition to work up. In 
Rhode Island there is no law to regulate the hu- 
midity in the workrooms nor the source or purity of 
water used for humidifying purposes. 

“It’s too hot for any person to work in those mills 
fifty-four hours,” said a town physician who has 
always lived in the villages. ‘It’s not warm, its hot. 
Many a time I’ve seen a girl come out of the mill 
from an atmosphere of 92, 96 or 98 degrees, her 
hair wet from the sprinklers, and then stand and 
wait in the cold outside for the car that runs only 
every half hour. Yes there’s lots of tuberculosis 
and asthma. We don’t know how much. We've 
no statistics.” 

The Valley takes advantage of the fifty-four 
hours which the state allows women to work. I 
asked a Portuguese, out making his garden, who 
cooked the meals, for he had told me he had two 
children in school and that he and his wife both 
worked in the mill. ‘Oh, he,” pointing to the wife 
who stood on the door step with the broom. ‘He 
get up five o’clock. He get breakfast and go mill 
ten minute ’fore seven. He get home twenty minute 
fore six. He cook meal.” 

“And you help I suppose ?”’ 

“Me? No! Who want do somethin’ after get 
out that damn jail?” 

_ But Rhode Island, which, because of her textile 
industry, has at work the highest percentage of girls 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one of any 
state in the union (67 per cent of the girls of this 
age in the state are at work), not only allows them 
to work fifty-four hours but also permits them to 
work at night. Consequently more than 2,000 
women are employed on night shifts in the textile 
industry. These conditions continue in the face of 
the facts that, according to the draft board, the state 
is the most illiterate of any of the northern states 
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and is but fourth from the bottom for the union, 
and that it had the highest percentage of boys 
physically unfit for service of any state—the result, 
it is not unlikely, of her indifference to the conditions 
under which her mothers and future mothers work. 

When the children reach the age of fourteen they 
too start for the mill. It makes no difference what 
grade they are in. If they can read and write a 
simple English sentence they are passed as ready 
to enter the industrial world. And they sweep up 
the dust and help around the machinery in the heat 
and noise for eight hours a day until they are six- 
teen when the federal law releases them to work 
Rhode Island’s 10-hour day.’ 

The latest school statistics available show that, 
in 1919, work permits were issued to 42.3 per cent 
of the children of Rhode Island fourteen and fifteen 
years old. This does not take into account outstand- 
ing permits which by a conservative estimate would 
increase the percentage of children of that age at 
work to 55 or 60 per cent. The town of Warwick, 
in which part of Natick is situated, shows permits 
issued to 46 per cent of this group during the same 
year. Again these figures do not take into account 
outstanding permits. In 1920, of the 7,243 chil- 
dren reported by the factory inspector, nearly five 
thousand were employed in the textile industry; and 
in 1921, of the 4,815 reported, 3,409 were in the 
textile industry; a decrease in numbers attributed 
to the operation of the federal child labor law and 
the general industrial depression, but an increase in 
percentage working in textile mills. While there is 
no accurate record kept of the grade standing of 
these children, figures from towns issuing a majority 
of the permits warrant the statement that 45 per 
cent leave school below the sixth grade. Records 
in Woonsocket, a cotton mill town in the Blackstone 
Valley, show 69.9 per cent below the completion of 
the sixth grade. 

With the women and children at work, the family 
budget—under which no single wage earner sup- 
ports the household but even the mothers and chil- 
dren contribute to it—comes into existence. And 
there are many styles of family budget in the Valley. 
There is the outside man or common laborer, whose 
daughter after a year or two in the mill makes more 
as an operator than he makes as the head of a 
family, and who likewise contributes more to the 
household. There is the typical family in which 
the father after the children are released for work 
is no longer the responsible financial head but be- 
comes a boarder in his own household. There is 
the family in which the son after he becomes 
financially independent boards in the village or in 
the next town and thus escapes family responsibility. 
With an average wage of $800 in the textile mills 
of the Valley there is no question even in the minds 
of the employers that the family wage is a necessity 
even for the smallest families living in the worst 
tenements. 


1Since this article was written the U. S. Sunreme Court has declared 
the federal child labor law unconstitutional and on the other hand the 
Rhode Island legislature has passed a law requiring children under 16 to 
have completed the sixth grade before working certificates will be is- 
sued. 
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‘the people 
who shitt back 
and forth 
from these 
houses to these 
mills look like 
people any- 
where. There 
are no sunbon- 
nets or shawls. 
The girls, their 
hair bobbed, 
wear plaid 
Skirts and 
sweaters and 
scarfs—at 
least while 
they are new 
to the mill. 
The church is 
the center of 
the recreation 
as well as the 
devotion of the 
Valley. The 
school has no 
place in its re- 
creational life. 
When the chil- 
dren leave in 
the afternoon 
it is closed ex- 
eept’ for the 
citizenship 
classes for for- 
eigners — eve- 
ning classes in certain of the villages, which may be 
attended by people from the other villages, their 
carfare paid by the school board. “It’s cheaper 
than to keep the school here open,” a superintendent 
explained efficiently. If they are not at the movies 
the boys may be found evenings gambling on the 
edge of town, and the girls walking with their ‘‘fel- 
lows” or at home sewing until they turn in at nine 
o'clock. In recent years a girls’ club with units in 
different villages has been organized and affiliated 
with the National League of Girls’ Clubs. Although 
one or two women who represent mill interests have 
taken an active part in this development, the great 
difficulty, they state, is ‘‘to find men or women who 
will take sufficient interest to back the thing and to 
make it go.” The B. B. & R. Knight Company 
when the strike came were in the process of open- 
ing club rooms for the men. The Coventry Com- 
pany at Anthony has shown great interest in the 
men’s athletic association and runs a much patron- 
ized cafeteria for its employes. This is, however, a 
fine cloth mill and not involved in the present strike. 

I asked a superintendent about the people in his 
village. What did the boys do? ‘Well they go 
down and gamble. There’s a place on the edge of 
town. So crowded the other night when I looked 
in you couldn’t have stuffed in another person. I 
had one of those places closed here in the village 
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NOT THE MOST SANITARY 
The tub at the left is provided for garbage and emptied once a week by the 
company. Tubs and outhouses are close to the family doorstep 
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not long ago. 


But they al- 
ways crop up 
again.... Pro- 


hibition? Yes, 
we have pro- 
hibition. But 
they make it in 
their homes. 
‘Hootch,’ they 
Call antec 
‘They always 
show up to 


work though. 
Don’t have 
any trouble 
that waye cnet 
Wie vhadyva 
boys’ club here 
once. They 
ain’t fit for it. 
Why, they 
broke up near- - 
ly the whole 
place down 
there. We shut 
it up.” As for 
the children: 
“Why play- 
grounds?” he 
asked. ‘‘Look 
at the hills.” 


It was true, a 
lovelier setting 
for a_ village 
could scarcely 
be found. But the children after school played to- 
gether uncared for, their parents and older sisters 
and brothers in the mill, until, after dark, in the 
winter days they dropped into their tenements, 
tired, to wait until some one came home to get 
supper. 


II 


Thus they live and thus they work. Theirs the 
inheritance of a labor policy which aimed to bring 
in lowest grade labor, and use it as uncomplaining 
machinery. What that policy has been can be seen 
from the reminiscences of Stephen A. Knight, one 
of the Knight brothers whose enterprise built up 
for the family the great Knight interests. Speak- 
ing before a club in Providence in 1906, when he 
was over seventy years of age, he drew a picture of 


the old days. Said Mr. Knight: 


On the first day of April in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, the writer of this 
paper commenced his labors in a cotton mill as bobbin boy, 
or as it was termed in those days, back boy. The mill was 
in the state of Rhode Island being in the town of Coventry. 
It was owned by a man who was at one time governor of 
Rhode Island, a man who was a progressive and intelligent 
manufacturer. His mill was “up to date” and among the 
most successful in this country at that time. 


My work was to put in the roving on a pair of mules 
containing two hundred and fifty-six spindles. It required 
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three hands, a spinner, a fore side piecer and a back boy—to 
keep that pair of mules in operation. The spinner who 
worked alongside with me died about two years ago at the 
age of one hundred and three, an evidence that all do not 
die young who spend their early life in a cotton mill. I am 
hoping to go him one better. 

The running time for that mill, on an average, was about 
fourteen hours per day. In the summer time we went in as 
early as we could see, worked about an hour and a half and 
then had a half hour for breakfast. At twelve o'clock we 
had another half hour for dinner and then we worked until 
the stars were out. ; 

From September twentieth until March twentieth, we 
went to work at five o’clock in the morning and came out 
at eight o’clock at night, having the same hours for meals 
as in the summer time. 

For my services I was allowed forty-two cents per week, 
which, being analyzed, was seven cents per day, or one half 
cent per hour. : j 

The proprietor of that mill was accustomed to make a 
contract with his help on the first day of April, for the 
coming year. “The contract was supposed to be sacred and 
it was looked upon as a disgrace to ignore the contracts thus 
made. On one of these anniversaries, a mother with several 
children suggested to the proprietor that the pay seemed 
small. ‘The proprietor replied, “You get enough to eat, 
don’t you?” The mother said. “Just enough to keep the 
wolf from the door.” He then remarked, “You get enough 
clothes to wear, don’t you?” To which she answered, 
“Barely enough to cover our nakedness.” “Well,” said the 
proprietor, “we want the rest.” »And that proprietor, on 
the whole, was as kind and considerate to his help as was 
any other manufacturer at that time. 

The opportunities for an education among the factory 
help were exceedingly limited, as you can well see, both 
from the standpoint of time and from the standpoint of 
money. 


The result of this policy, which the Knights, after 
80 years, left as they found it, has indeed been a 
repression which has made of the Valley what has 
been expressed by a member of one of the state’s 
oldest families as ‘‘the swamp of Rhode Island with 
a great fog hanging over it.’’ Over and over again 
progressive forces have tried to cut through but al- 
ways with the same result—an even denser fog in 
the shape of an immovable power at the state house 
to guard the swamp. At the hearing in March on 
the bill prohibiting night work for women, the 
lawyer for the manufacturers explained .for his 
clients the delights of night work and its superiority 
over day work. ‘‘My clients tell me that the light- 
ing in their mills is the very best....” ‘My clients 
tell me that their workers cannot live if they are 
denied the right to work at night....” The manu- 
facturer himself does not appear nor does he send 
a physician or a technical expert. He sends his paid 
legal representative who has no knowledge of mill 
conditions. And yet men from this same group 
of manufacturers said to the writer: “We're not 
against unionism. It’s these labor leaders that are 
not workers in the mill and know nothing about it 
that we won't work with.” 

This tendency to shift responsibility to repre- 
sentatives, which has come in with the change from 
the reign of feudalism to the control of capitalism, 
is even more marked in the villages themselves. The 
great mill interests have now been taken over by 
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sons of former owners or by new owners who live 
in the cities. For a time some of them kept their 
summer homes in the villages but now for the most 
part they have moved these establishments to New- 
port and Naragansett, and they no longer have an 
intimate knowledge of the workers and the condi- 
tions under which they live. They draw their divi- 
dends and occasionally pass through the town in 
limousines. The representatives of the owner are 
the agent, overseers, and the mill superintendent. 
Their first responsibility is for making profits. They 
do not have the authority.to change conditions. In 
most cases-they do not have ability for leadership 
among a repressed people. 

The most liberal of the mill superintendents of 
the Pawtuxet Valley was talking of his relation to 
his men. His was a mill making a fine grade of 
goods in which wages had not been reduced and the 
workers were not on strike. ‘We have a habit of 
calling the men of a department together if an order 
given is disputed,” he said. ‘But we’ve found we 
can’t work with the men in conference. They are 
too ignorant. I’ve talked to them and the next day 
I find they have misinterpreted what I have said. 
They’re not logical. I’m not in favor of any shop 
democracy plan.’ His workers were chiefly Polish 
and French Canadian. The company had done con- 
siderable welfare work. 

The assistant superintendent of a mill in a neigh- 
boring village which had been on strike but which 
had opened up in part, employing those workers 
who lived in the immediate village, expressed his 
philosophy: ‘‘Would I employ a union man? Not 


if I knew it. When we opened up we had trouble 
for two days. Then we ran the trouble makers out 
of town. We said we'd see whether agitators were 


going to run this town or the deputy sheriffs of the 
county and we saw that the county was going to do 
it.” He was the man who had commented on the 
boys’ club in his village. 

The natural and inevitable result of this absentee 
ownership was the posting last January of an 
arbitrary order for a wage reduction with no confer- 
ence, no explanation, no visible concern as to its ef- 
fect upon the workers. Leadership, then, is the 
great lack in the social life of the Valley today; 
as a result, cooperation is the great lack in the in- 
dustrial relationship. 


Ill 


The outstanding illustration of the shift to ab- 
sentee financial control, is the case of the B. B. & 
R. Knight Company. It points up the transfer 
from the old to the new conditions; an exaggerated 
but illuminating example of the situation which lies 
back of the strike and of the processes going on all 
over the country by which native industrial establish- 
ments are being taken over by city banking groups. 
With its eight mills, it is the heart of the Pawtuxet 
Valley, and is generally credited with taking the 
initiative in the decision for the wage reduction. — 

From the time when the Knight men took over 
the Pontiac mill in the forties, through the great 

(Continued on page 483) 
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employer and worker by 


_. The Job at Babels 


By WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY 


States is like none other in the 
world. It has been said that just 
as the weather at New York can 
be forecast from the barometric 
pressure in Texas, so likewise may 
we discern the future course of 
events in America by attentive consideration of 
present-day conditions in the British Isles. 

It is true that in many ways we have in the past 
followed the course of Anglo-Saxon development, 
keeping, roughly, a generation behind—and this 
too despite the abundance of free land and our 
own rugged pioneer conditions. But I am 
convinced, nevertheless, that we must - solve 
our own problem in a unique way because of 
the extraordinary composition of our people. 

At every turn in the 
handling of labor in the 
United States, one is con- 
fronted with the effects of 
European immigration. We 
have become so habituated: 
to it that we have lost sight 
of its amazing consequen- 
ces. It is not, to be sure, 
the only peculiarity of the 
American situation. There 
are two others which stand 
forth prominently. They 
are inherent in our scheme 
of government. Of these, 
the first is the multiplicity 
of states to which, individ- 
ually, is confined the task 
of defining the relation of 


statute. Only within the 
narrow field of interstate 
commerce may one uni- 
form set of laws be made 
to apply by the federal 
government in the existence 
of those bodies of funda- 
mental law known as con- 
stitutions. These constitu- 
tions, dating in many in- 
stances from periods of far 
simpler industrial relation- 
ships, still too often are 
adopted by the courts as 
the standard by which to 
measure the validity of 
present-day enactments. It 
would be interesting, and is 
highly significant, to dwell 
upon the obstacle to human 


The sweating room of a bathing suit jactory at 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


betterment through legislation arising from these 
two circumstances named above; but we must be 
content merely with the statement of fact. They 
are real obstacles. They force the American work- 
ing classes, bent upon their own betterment, to re- 
sort to the other means of improving their lot, 
namely, that of labor organization; and it is upon 
the exercise of this means—resort to trade union 
pressure upon the employer—that the results of 
immigration and of the heterogeneous makeup of 
our population bear most hardly. 

The unconscionable racial mixup among our Amer- 
ican working classes offers an unparalleled field for 
exploitation to the unscrupulous. The raw, un- 
tutored immigrant is first of all preyed upon by his 
more sophisticated fellow countrymen. The ‘sub- 
contractor or the padrone discovers a clear field for 
his activities, standing as 
an intermediary between 
the laborer and the em- 
ployer. One of the most 
dramatic strikes on my 
books occurred at Kitsch- 
baum’s in Philadelphia. 
Under the authority af- 
forded by the policy of the 
War Labor Board, the 
Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers on a certain date 
established their right to 
collective bargaining. Shop 
chairmen were elected ac- 
cordingly. They were Jew- 
ish and on the following 
morning two Italians lay in 
wait for these chairmen in 
the vestibule, and with 
knives and revolvers pur- 
sued them, shrieking loudly 
for help, up two flights and 
through the work rooms to 
the remotest corner of the 
big building. Before any- 
one could intervene the vic- 
tims were badly beaten up 
and knifed. One can scarce- 
ly describe the excitement. 

Several thousand people, 
Jews and Italians, imme- 
diately jumped to the con- 
clusion that the assault was 
instigated by the employers. 
For this firm had rather 
notoriously fought the 
union for many years, and 
had accepted collective bar-. 
gaining only because it was 
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The workrooms in a men’s clothing factory in New York city in full swing. 


engaged upon government work, subject therefore 
to a new industrial code. Public hearings were 
had, with the court room crowded with strikers, in 
_a state of mind difficult to depict. The shop chair- 
men, bandaged and trussed up, were brought in with 
attendant nurses. The assailants were there also; 
but could not be put upon the stand lest they claim 
immunity from criminal prosecution. Several times 
the volatile Italian and Jewish workers nearly broke 
away from control, especially, as I recall it, when a 
young girl who was testifying suddenly shrieked and 
sprang at one of the assailants, alleging that he was 
covertly threatening her with a gesture, well known 
to Sicilians as a forerunner of the stiletto. 

But after it was all over, the employers were 
exonerated. For we found that the dastardly act 
was committed in revenge by two padrones, who 
were infuriated against the union and its representa- 
tives, for having put an end to an iniquitous system 
by which girls were hired through sub-contractors in 
blocks of ten. These industrial leeches, farming out 
the labor of their ignorant compatriots, were making 
a rake-off of about $10 a day apiece. Such a system 
could not exist were the operatives aware commer- 
cially, as the union promptly advised them, of the 
fair worth of their labor. 


Eee Ose also, on their part, may take ad- 
vantage of this diversity of peoples, so disposing 
them in groups as to prevent their reaching a com- 
mon understanding. At Ludlow, Massachusetts, 
close second to Lawrence in its heterogeneity, the 
distribution of nationalities for teamwork is said to 
become an important matter. Not a few employers 
make it a regular practice in a clothing factory or 
rubber works never to put two people with a com- 
mon tongue or origin at a joint task. The scientific 
manager in a shoe factory may well have his toe- 
laster, side-laster, and puller-over constituting a 
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team of such origin that no time may be wasted in 
idle gossip. Or the gang, being made up of a Pole, 
a Finn, a Hungarian and an Italian—at best speak- 
ing English imperfectly, perhaps not at all—is quite 
unlikely to frame up anything against the employer. 
How much less is it apt to promote an interchange of 
views as to the value of the service rendered. Oc- 
casionally the employer may utilize this racial diver- 
sity to a productive end. Several railroads have 
organized their track gangs by nationality, pitting 
them in rivalry of performance one against another. 
The Slavs are especially susceptible to this appeal 
of national competition. The only danger is of a 
bad mixup from conflict of Slay with Hun, or of 
the Italians with either. And it is undeniable that 
the risk of accident from inability to take orders in 
a common tongue is accentuated, unless the foreman 
and all his help speak the same language. Suppose, 
for instance, that in a gang carrying rails, the order 
to let go is caught by only half the crowd. Where 
do the rest get off? What a field these American 
factories would be for Esperanto, Volapuk or 
Spok-il! ; 


ee then what of the administration of factory 
laws to such a congeries of human beings? 
Think of the factory inspector, if he be eager and 
diligent to detect violations of the rule. The state 
of Illinois recently printed its placards in fifteen 
languages. How many does it take to run the 
stock yards or the Crane elevator works, do you 
suppose? And worst of all is the handling or 
examination of payrolls. We had a trying experi- 
ence in that regard making an exhaustive inquiry 
on the occasion of the strike of 1919 into the wages 
paid the longshoremen at the port of New York. 
This being casual labor, hired by the day, and re- 
quiring the identification of each individual as he 
shifted from ship to ship, it proved a well nigh im- 
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left and at the extreme right are electric presses capable oj cutting one hundred thicknesses at a_ time 


possible task. Only with the utmost difficulty was 
the secretary of the National Adjustment Commis- 
sion able to follow a few selected individuals 
through the course of a month’s employment, in 
order to ascertain the sums really earned. Try for 
yourself and see how many different ways you can 
spell Stryzobowski, Belianca or Hyrdlica, and then 
add the slight complications arising from the ab- 
breviation or Americanized rendering of the origin- 
ally unpronounceable given names, and see how far 
you progress in the matter of personal identifica- 
tion. How on earth can you ever hope to convict 
anybody of violating a fifty-eight-hour law, or a 
child labor statute. Just-imagine yourself an in- 
spector of a minimum wage commission, studying 
the payrolls in almost any American city. You will 
then realize that the immigration problem stands in 
the front door yard of every attempt at administra- 
tion of industrial justice by law. 


OW turn to the task of the labor leader. What. 
about the difficulties incident to immigration 

laid upon the shoulders of the trade union? In 
the effort to organize the workers in the steel mills, 
leaflets were distributed in six languages: English, 
Italian, Lithuanian, Hungarian, Slavonic and Polish. 
Your staff of soap box orators must be a varied one 
indeed. If you succeed in effecting an incipient or- 
ganization your difficulty becomes even greater in 
holding your people together. How can you get 
rooms enough or corner lots enough for a separate 
meeting for each nationality, using interpreters as 
go-betweens? Your English-speaking branch may 
of course meet at headquarters on the first Monday 
of the month, reserving Wednesdays for the Jewish 
workers, and other days for the Italians. Or, if 
you have money enough, you may of course proceed 
with your union paper, as the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers do with their Advance. At the close 


of the war, the Advance was publishing an edition 
in Yiddish, Italian, Polish and Bohemian as well 
as English, with one in Lithuanian contemplated. 
At the last Lawrence strike there were fifteen com- 
mittees of five each, drawn from as many nationali- 
ties, trying to do business together. The tower of 
Babel, the congress at Versailles, a railroad reorgani- 
zation reunion—not one of these is fairly compara- 
ble with such a resultant party. Finally think how 
easy it is with malice aforethought sedulously to 
cultivate distrust in such an army. ‘There is the 
opportunity for the professional promoter of na- 
tional antagonism to set the Italian against the 
Austrian, the Jew against the Catholic and Gentile 
and the Greek against the Pole. Some crafty work 
has been done by energetically encouraging the “‘one 
big union” idea, if the people manifest a possibility 
of developing craft unionism; or on the other hand 
of playing off the trade organization plan against 
one big union if that happens to be a drawing card. 
And always in certain parts of the country, as at 
Lawrence, or in most of our large cities, you have 
the Irish-American policeman, ready to give ex- 
pression to his innate sense of superiority over all 
these “‘dagoes,”’ if it becomes a question of picket- 
ing, of intimidation or of private police. 


INALLY, as in the New York port situation, 

we find the immigrant labor problem frightfully 
messed up by politics. It is by no means a simple mat- 
ter to isolate and localize the causes of unrest. The 
strike of 1919 was more confused in this regard than 
any of my others. A significant personality along 
the water front had for many years been an Italian 
by the name of F. Paul Vacarelli. From a position 
of obscure leadership in industrial guerilla warfare 
he had risen to a foremost place among his country- 
men, acquiring wealth and political importance as 
a public contractor. In all such careers there comes 
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a time when public honors or dignity claim priority 
over the ambition for wealth, and Vacarelli evident- 
ly coveted recognition, not only politically, but be- 
cause of a long-standing rivalry with O’Connor for 
the presidency of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association. Apparently he had missed out at the 
preceding Galveston convention by a narrow mar- 
gin, with resort to strong-armed methods on both 
sides. 
The political significance of Vacarelli lay in the 
votes which he might be able to throw to Mayor 
Hylan from the thirty thousand or more Italian 
water front workers. Imagine our astonishment, 
as the official and duly constituted authority for set- 
tlement of water front troubles, known as the Na- 
tional Adjustment Commission, at being greeted in 
the morning newspapers by the announcement that 
the secretary of labor had appointed Vacarelli as 
one of a special arbitration commission to endeavor 
to bring about an end of the pending tie-up. And 
then it appeared that Mayor Hylan, anxious to re- 
habilitate his political henchman, had telephoned to 
Washington the night before that there was only 
one man in New York who could control the situa- 
tion, and that man was F. Paul Vacarelli. Upon 
such assurance from the chief executive of New 
York the secretary of labor acted accordingly. 
Vacarelli and a rival board under Hylan auspices 
immediately set to work. But the ship owners 
stoutly refused to recognize this body, understand- 
ing the situation. And the O’Connor contingent of 
course also were up in arms. ‘They had the joke on 
me in that connection. We all went down to the 
City Hall for a conference with the mayor, and 
there was some “‘tall talk” all round. You can im- 
agine my modest embarassment at the conclusion of 
the mayor’s address of dismissal, when he declared 
that as for all the rest of them they were probably 
a bad lot, but that ‘‘the only man with whom I think 
I can do business is the ‘Professor.’ I have often 
wondered since what the kind of “business” was 
which the distinguished chief executive of New York 
thought he could do with me. I should have es- 
teemed it more highly if everybody, somehow, had 
not pinned it on me as a huge joke. 


HE sharp contrast of races and of standards of 

living, especially with what we are inclined to 
regard as an American status, exposes our employ- 
ers and the public to a distinct temptation. Ideas 
of class consciousness almost inevitably emerge. 
One comes to consider these “poor creatures” as 
something different from ourselves. When the 
Irish first appeared after the potato famine, bring- 
ing squalor into our New England mill villages, 
an entirely different conception of the gulf between 
laborer and employer resulted. In place of indus- 
trial rights accorded to equals, there tends to super- 
vene under such circumstances the notion of welfare 
and of obligation to those “beneath us.’ Such 
ideas are common in Europe, but they are distinctly 
an innovation here. It is particularly incumbent 
therefore that we avoid self-deception, especially 
the repetition of pious platitudes based on fancied 
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heavenly relationships, which fail to take account 
of the details regulating our existent earthly con- 
tacts. I am reminded of the Australian employer, 
recently cited by Justice Higgins of the Common- 
wealth Industrial Court, who disclaimed any obliga- 
tion under ‘the law as follows: 


I have never quarreled or disputed with a laborer of any 
kind. If we cannot agree, well, we will part; that ends 
the whole. Love is the power that will end all struggles, 
not legislation. 


It seems a bit like notifying a man on ship board 
in mid ocean that if he does not like the table or 
the service all he has to do is to get off at once. _ 

I suppose that this tendency of the employer to 
degenerate into a patronizing attitude and of the 
worker toward humility accounts for the hostility of 
the labor movement as a whole to the entire state 
of mind associated with welfare work. Nor is this 
peculiarly an American trait. . Mary McArthur 
during her last visit in this country deliciously de- 
scribed the British labor view. Some one sitting on 
the platform at a great public meeting—I think it 
was at Glasgow—observed to Lloyd George, his 
next neighbor, “Isn’t it extraordinary how we had 
to go down into hell in this war to discover wel- 
fare?” Back came the prompt response from one 
of the labor leaders, “‘We all had our suspicions 
but were never quite certain before where it origin- 
ated.” 

We here in America must particularly guard 
against this view of the foreign-born worker as one 
of a servile class, not to be treated as a person en- 
dowed with industrial rights, but to be cared for 
as one standing on a lower level of relationship to 
the community. The American labor problem will 
never be solved by approaching it from the angles 
of kindliness or of condescension. ‘There is not 
enough backbone to beneficence to make it stand 
up alone. The whole thinking must be invested 
with a conception of rights, and of rights as among 
equals, at least as far as industrial opportunity is 
concerned. 

Frequently during the war we ran foul of a most 
distorted conception of welfare work. Perhaps the 
most flagrant abuse of it was in the case of Clara 
Moskofska, an engaging Polish girl employed in one 
of the army rain coat factories at Chicago. Pro- 
duction ceased for a large concern employing sev- 
eral thousand people, because of the discharge of 
some fortv or more workers for alleged union 
activity. It was a dramatic scene. The back of 
the federal courtroom was packed with the other 
employes on strike, while the test case of Clara 
Moskofska was being tried. It appeared that this 
young person had many friends, and being about to 
attain to the ripe age of eighteen, a number of her 
fellow workers planned a surprise party on her 
birthday. One of the welfare workers employed 
by the firm, a graduate nurse who appeared in full 
uniform to testify, suspecting that this gathering 
might be the occasion for an industrial getting- 
together—otherwise known as the formation of a 
union—informed the employer of her suspicions. 
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She was thereupon deputed to make several 
visits to the outskirts of Chicago and to inform 
Clara’s mother that if this birthday party were held, 
all of those who attended would lose their jobs. 
Who, if she had any spirit, would have declined 
such a challenge! ‘The party was held. And every 
last participant was discharged, quite irrespective of 
the particular natyre of the festivities. Quite cer- 
tainly spies were present as guests. It was a mon- 
strous invasion of the private and personal rights of 
these employes; and under our war-time regula- 
tions could not but result in the reinstatement of all 
of them with payment for the time lost. The worst 
of it all was that neither the nurse nor the mem- 
bers of the firm turned a hair on the witness stand 
at this perversion of welfare activities. 


UT while we are about it, there was a sequel to 
the Moskofska case which illustrated another 
point. This is that the industrial arbitrator must 
always be prepared to concede that there are two 
sides to a story. We were having numerous com- 
plaints from all quarters of 
the irregularity of atten- ff Tl 
dance of employes in these muni 
clothing factories. A cer- 
tain excuse for it, un- 
doubtedly, was afforded by 
bad management in the fly- 
by-night concerns. Em- 
ployes would often waste 
much time waiting for work 
to come along, while other 
portions of the factory were it 
glutted. The cause which | 


was given for discharge 
in Clara’s case was that she 
had insisted upon leaving _|g# i 
the plant at two o’clock in |ffRBH 
the afternoon. Her reply 
was that she had been idle 
so much of the time that 
it was not worth while to 
stay longer. But just as we 
were about to order her re- 
instatement, after hearing 
about the birthday party, 
somebody asked the perti- 
nent question as to whether, 
when she quit for the day, 
the work was coming along, 
so that in fact she left units 
unfinished on her table. 
Everything turned upon 
this point. This proved to 
be the fact. It was evident 
that her discharge, with 
that of the thirty-nine 
others, was really because’ 
of unionism; but here was 
_ an occasion which presented 
itself fully justifying her 
discharge nevertheless. 
The maintenance of dis- 
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cipline and of effective production is coordinate 
with the -protection of personal rights; so that 
Clara lost her job, after all. But all of the others 
who were discharged merely because they went to 
a birthday party in a private house were reinstated, 
with back pay for the time lost. 

The Moskofska case reminds me of another, tried 
on the same western trip, which is indicative of some 
of the tactics of unscrupulous employers in dealing 
with immigrant workers with which we had to con- 
tend. A considerable number of men who lost their 
jobs at raincoat manufacture because of the closing 
down of a certain shop alleged that in fact the dis- 
continuance of this loft was not because of the ex- 
piration of the lease, as alleged by the employer, 
but because they had been more or less interested 
or active in the promotion of unionism. The em- 
ployer, who had a number of different shops in 
Chicago, introduced a mass of evidence as to his 
endeavor to balance production in this particular 
plant. For you should know that unless the pocket 
makers, sleeve makers, those who sew them in and 
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Girls at the button-holing and button-sewing machines in] a duck goods factory at Springfield 
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all the rest are properly tuned up, smooth produc- 
tion cannot go forward. It was shown that the 
production of this particular Shop 11 has steadily 
risen day by day, as one man after another in the 
various operations was shifted to this loft from the 
other shops all over the city controlled by the firm. 
And it appeared almost self-evident that when the 
lease on these premises expired on September 1 all 
of the workers in this shop merely lost their jobs as 
a matter of course. Fortunately, at a critical mo- 
ment, the counsel for the war department suggested 
to me that we should check up dates. We there- 
fore hastily dispatched a clerk to the real estate 
firm which notified the employer. of the termination 
of the lease; and upon her return I was able to en- 
gage in the following colloquy with a member of 
the firm, putting the matter in the form of questions: 


“You say you had no knowledge of the probable termina- 
tion of this lease at .the time you shifted these employes 
one by one from your other lofts all over the city to Shop 
BL sis 

“T did not.” 

“When did these transfers to Shop 11 take place?” 

“Between August 17 and 28.” 

“Was this the first notice (handing him a copy of the let- 
ter) that you had concerning termination of the lease?” 

“Tt was.” 

“Please read the date of this notice.” 

“August 15.” 

“You knew then on the fifteenth, and not as you have said 
long after that date, that Shop 11 must be closed. And 
you began two days later to transfer these various workers 
one by one from all of your other plants, well knowing that 
that branch would have to shut down September 1. ‘This 
closes the case. Apparently no further evidence is needed 
that these discharges were not for cause recognized by the 
War Labor Board. ‘The complainants are entitled to re- 
instatement with pay for time subsequently lost.” 


HERE remains another phase of the race ques- 

tion as it confronts the industrial arbitrator. 
Dealings with Negro labor in the South were al- 
ways peculiarly interesting to a northerner. ‘The 
situation differs broadly however by regions. The 
Gulf ports for many years, whether manned all 
Negro or Negro and white, as at Galveston and New 
Orleans, were completely organized long before the 
war. Other conditions prevailed in the South At- 
lantic ports. At Charleston and Savannah, for ex- 
ample, unionism had no foothold until the labor 
shortage incident to the great war. For the Gulf 
ports, therefore, much of our work was interpreta- 
tion, nice logical technicalities, some of which will 
be duly outlined. But for the South Atlantic ports 
the basic question of recognition’ or collective bar- 
gaining flatly confronted us. And the employers 
stoutly resented all intrusion among the Negroes 
of the longshoremen’s organization. Their repre- 
sentatives were, in fact, on occasion rather roughly 
handled and railroaded out of town at times. This 
of course was downright industrial warfare and 
some fairly exciting episodes resulted. I am con- 
vinced that unionism under governmental super- 
vision or control was for these colored people a 
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great experience in citizenship. For the first time 
they found themselves recognized collectively as 
part of a scheme of things. The following verbatim 
report of one of their locals throws light upon these 
simple beginnings in industrial government. 


“ 


, Ga., 10 mo 19 Days 1919. 

“The meeting of the I. L. A. Local No. — met on the 
above Date presiding Meeting was 
open with singing & prays By the chaplain after wich the 
president anounce the meeting open for such Buisness That 
may come before us after wich was motion of Sec. That 
the Local would apoint-T'wo -Delegate to go Before the 
Different Shiping Interest it was caried By a majority 
vote after wich the president stated the object of this meet- 
ing was for the purpose of Receiveing communications & 
Letters That were Dictated to the Various Shiping agents 
of the above name ports Sept 26th 1919 Retroactive from 
Oct 7rst 1919 failing in getting a Reply from Said Letter 
We now met on this Date Oct. 19. 1919 at 10-30 oclock 
to here from a Decision is to be Rendered at a meeting to 
be held Some Where in Ga. Oct 20th 1919 at 
10 am 

“This Credension Shows That Said Delegates was Duly 
Elected by a majority vote from I. L. A. Local No. — 

Names of Delegates 
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What interested me particularly with these Ne- 
groes was their responsiveness to fair treatment and 
their docility when it was accorded them. ‘Their 
child-like confidence in the United States govern- 
ment was utter and most engaging. We found it 
especially good policy with them to make the reasons 
for any action especially clear, trusting to their 
innate sense of fair play and good practice. I doubt 
whether any body of workers in the country could 
have submitted more gracefully to an inevitable 
condition than did the coastwise longshoremen in 
the Hampton Roads district in March, 1919. Their 
acceptance of a reduction of wages from sixty-five 
cents an hour to fifty cents an hour by our official 
decree was, I think, the only instance on record be- 
fore 1920 of such downright readjustment by official 
act of a government agency. The white coastwise 
longshoremen at New York struck in vain and for 
months against the irresistible force of circumstances 
rather than submit, but the Negroes saw the point 
at once and yielded submissively. Quite commonly 
in order to gain consent through conviction we 
brought the Negro leaders to Washington to hear 
the evidence at first hand. From Hampton Roads, 
for example, a delegation came up and listened for 
several hours to a description of the manner in 
which coastwise trafic had been diverted to the 
rail lines, partly because of the scarcity of vessels 
and the danger of submarines, partly also because 
of the avowed policy of the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration to ship direct all-rail rather than by 
rail and water. Frank C. Wright had, I recall, a 
most convincing way with these Negroes. One of 

(Continued on page 484) 


Where Color Lines Are bean 


By ANNIE MARION MACLEAN 


HE northward trek of Negroes from 
Dixie during the war precipitated a 
million or more additional human 
beings into the slough of poverty in 
industrial cities. Work was abun- 
dant when the Negroes came, it is 
true, but it was of short duration 

for many of them, since with the armistice came dis- 

criminatory changes. Besides this, the difference 
between plantation labor in the South and indus- 
trialism in the North was too great for the Negro 
to compassin a short time. ‘‘Dat time clock sho’ give 
me shell shock,’ said Tom Jaminsons, called Jim- 
mison for short, as he came reeling out of a button 
factory. Being a man with a hoe was more to his 
liking, for a hoe is a prop to the weary, and dinner 
time is the only time heeded where he came from. 
To tend a machine that cut buttons from bone 
looked like silly work to Tom when he started, but 
he soon felt himself a prisoner with all the restric- 
tions placed upon him. No song, no merry laughter 
as he toiled, only the roar of machines. But the 
wages were four times what he had ever earned with 
his hoe, and Lila, his wife, sat at home like a lady. 

Tom is the one who sits at home now; he has 
had no job for six months. Lila works in a res- 
taurant for the luncheon hour, and gets nine dollars 
a week. For the rest they use their small savings 
from the button factory, and manage to keep the 
little girl in school. 

Jane Jaminsons came from South Carolina, too, 
because her brother came.- She also must live in 
the land of great riches. Her first job was in a 
laundry where mayhap she removed from the gar- 
ments she washed buttons Tom had made. Jane 
was old and slow and could not see very well, but 
she earned fifteen dollars a week and had time to 
go to church regularly. She lived with Sister Sloane 
and was happy till one day a year ago she was run 
down ‘by a motor truck on her way from work. 
The driver took her to the city hospital where she 
lay for weeks while her poor old bones were knit- 
ting. Finally she tried walking again with the help 
of crutches, but it was hard and uncertain motion. 
One day Sister Sloane carried Jane home and started 
a damage suit against the company owning the 
truck. A lawyer took the case on a fifty-fifty basis, 
and last week he advised Jane to settle for two 
hundred dollars—one for her, the other for him. 
Jane had had visions of at least two thousand. Now 
her part must go to Sister Sloane, and there is noth- 
ing but the poorhouse left for her. She says it 
would not have been so down in “South Ca’lina.”: 
Some one would take her in down there, she is sure, 
but here there is no heart. Her brother is as sorry 
as he can be, but what can he do? He says, “Poor 
Janie, she didn’t get all hers when brains was 


handed out, and now her legs is gone bad.’ The 
onus of the accident was shifted from a careless 
driver to Jane’s poor eyesight and addled head. 
Thus ends her great adventure into the hallowed 
section of her dreams. 

John Irby with his wife Grace, aged twenty, and 

their four children including the twins, came North 
when others were coming and had high hopes for a 
fortune. Grace should have false teeth to replace 
the ugly remnants of what nature gave her, for 
was he not a painter, and were not painters’ wages 
high in the land of many mansions? But John’s 
dream, did not come true at once because he found 
the union hostile to the colored man. He became 
a janitor in a paint factory, and went to live in three 
dark rooms where, in time, a fifth baby was born. 
Grace did not want the baby, and John found her a 
very disagreeable companion until he borrowed 
money for the new teeth. Then she agreed to stay 
with him a while longer. 
_ The iron entered her soul while she was adventur- 
ing with dentists. No one, it seemed, made teeth 
for Negroes. Finally she got them in ornate 
“parlors” where she received scant courtesy, and the 
friend who went with her was always hastily es- 
corted from the waiting room through a dark, hot 
passage to a toilet. ‘The plate did not fit, but the 
parlors had been paid and would do nothing. Be- 
fore she found teeth that were useful as well as 
ornamental, there was another son and Grace 
trekked back to the cotton fields with her bags and 
her babies, leaving John to shift for himself. They 
are together again now in an Ohio town, where John 
has been making a dollar an hour at his trade. 
They took a trip in the summer and spent the two 
hundred dollars they had in the savings bank. 
Work is slack at this season, but they have joyous 
memories of a journey that took in five cities and 
innumerable cousins! Life is more than meat, and 
the spirit must have its satisfactions. 


Pa ONG the very poor, merry hearts abound to 
take the edge from poverty. Dejection and de- 
pression are the lot of a sodden soul and have little 
to do with dollars and cents. 

_ One of the happiest people I have ever met 
is Thomasine May, who is happy in spite of 
the fact that her cupboard is usually bare. Her 
husband, she says, is ‘“‘sure one lazy nigger” but he 
has good looks, which count for much with Tho- 
masine. For such an ornament she is willing to pay 
the price of long, hard days’ labor. In her city, 
work for men is scarce, but there is always washing 
and scrubbing for women. When her last baby was 
born, Thomasine nearly lost her life from lack of 
suitable care, but her spirits never failed her. She 
told me, a little apologetically, that the baby girl’s 
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name was Abraham Lincoln, saying that she knew 
a woman once by that name who was called A. L. 
and it sounded real swell. When I suggested ever 
so gently that perhaps the name did not fit the sex 
of the baby, she countered, “Oh! well, poor people 
can’t be too particular,” and anyway she hadn’t 
time ‘‘to read novels to get, in a manner of speakin’, 
rheumatic names for her chillun,”’ as many others 
did. But Thomasine has romance in her soul if not 
in the names of her offspring. If A. L. grows up 
to be as good a “‘suds-buster’’ as her mother, the 
country will be the better for her having lived; and 
will never miss the Gwendolyn she might have been. 

‘‘No one wants a cullud man fo’ a neighbor, not 
even at a bathin’ beach,” said Ada Taylor_to me 
just after a race riot in the city where we both lived. 
“What are we to do? A preacher says we’s only 
monkeys with a handy gift of speech, but even so 
dey wouldn’t let us in de zoo, and I don’t want my 
decent chillun livin’ in de places I can rent.” And 
continuing, “It’s good for us po’ folks dere’s a 
heaven; de rich don’ need it.’”’ Ada carries burdens 
that entitle her to canonization. Only thirty years 
old now, she is the sole support of a paralyzed hus- 
band, a baby of three, a step-daughter of eleven 
and two mothers. With wages at five dollars a 
day as they are now where she lives she can make 
a maximum of thirty dollars a week, with Sunday 
at home. She is philosophical about her mis- 
fortunes, the greatest of which is her husband. 
Speaking of marriage, she says, ‘A workin’ gal 
might as well take any one dat come along. Look 
at me; I could have been married a dozen times, 
but I was what yo’ might call pickin’, and look what 
I drew!” Ada is unusually intelligent and uses her 
“natural wits” not having the advantage of ‘“‘educa- 
tional wits.’ ‘God gave me some brains, and it’s 
up to me to use ’em,”’ she maintains. “If I’d only 
had a chance at dem books dat makes some folks 
so wise, I’d shake de lights out of hard times.” 

Ada lives in an abandoned red light district house 
where the water tank bursts on occasions and in- 
nundates the tenants; and the rats are so thick that 
it is a problem to kill those that are caught. When 
. they are drowned, the howls are heartrending. The 
landlord’s suggestion was that they be burned in a 
bucket. And the rent is sixty-five dollars a month 
for five rooms, rats included. Is it any wonder heaven 
looks good to Ada? 

The invalid husband in Ada’s family is shown 
great consideration by men in his church who are 
struggling with their own financial problems. Two 
of them go to him twice a week to bathe and shave 
him. It may be two coal heavers today or two 
street cleaners the next time, but kind hearts make 
their rough hands gentle. Ada says, ‘‘People is de 
outdoin’est when dey set out to be kind.” 


F the three million Negroes in the North at 
the present time, about half came from the 
South in the recent migration. But whether old or 
new in our industrial centers, they all find color lines 
everywhere that interfere more or less with their eco- 
nomic advancement. Agnes Quick for instance was 
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born in the North, and learned to be a stenographer, 
but it took her two years to get a job because em- 
ployers objected to her color, so she had to wash 
dishes or potatoes or anything else she could get to 
do in the meantime. Her father is a waiter in a 
hotel and her mother takes in washing, but the two 
boys are out of work. ‘The father, like his fellow 
waiters, has to “lay off” one dinner and two lunches 
each week in order that the staff may be kept intact. 
Anyway he thinks half a loaf is better than no bread. 
His wages are ten dollars a week with tips amount- 
ing to about the same. But that did not leave much 
margin when he was taken down with rheumatism. 
Now that Agnes has a steady job, the family feels 
more secure. They do not know that Agnes is plan- 
ning to marry a hollow-chested young chauffeur in 
a couple of months. 

The color line determines the attitude of the 
Negroes toward the white alien. Mr. and Mrs. 
George Washington Jackson hate the immigrant 
with unholy zeal. ‘We are Americans, and dey 
take work away from us,” they say. ‘We get de 
leavin’s. Jus’ as soon as de Polaks and Swedes 
and Dagoes show dere faces, out we goes.” They 
insist that their people are chased from the mines, 
factories, stock yards and tenements by foreigners, 
and for this reason they are enthusiastic about the 
movement to establish a Negro republic in Africa. 
They wave aside grandly the economic, political and 
physical difficulties in the way of its achievement 
with the statement that the meek shall inherit the 
earth. Africa is earth, Negroes are meek, there- 
fore.... They have saved two milk bottles full 
of pennies already for the cause, and their eyes see 
beyond the rats and roaches in their dwelling to a 
future where the black man rules. They dream of 
the slogan, “An African republic—forty million 
Negroes—one republic.” 

The Collins family are not much concerned with 
Liberia; Harlem is more to their liking. When 
Tom has no work, Effie takes a hand, and between 
them they manage to keep things going, but they 
won’t spend money on Africa. Effie says she likes 
to live where she can go to church on Sunday. 

Tom, who is fifty-one, would much rather 
buy clothes for Effie, who is twenty-six and gay, 
than pay rent anyway. He always remembers that 
when Effie was a little girl she had nothing but what 
was given to her deserted mother by kind ladies for 
whom she worked. And once it was a white elephant 
in the form of a bright red cashmere dress which 
she and her sister Mary had to wear turn about 
despite their tears when other children wore white. 
“Dem young hearts was broke at dat time,’ says 
Tom, ‘‘an’ I'll steal if I mus’ to get clo’s for Effie 
now.” And he went off humming, “Steal away, 
steal away to Jesus.” 

Of all our compatriots, none are more hopeful 
than the black people. In spite of the color lines 
that are drawn in so many places their eyes are 
ever toward the morning, and they know that some- 
time they will come to the land that has neither 
night nor race distinctions and where love alone 
rules. 
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ITH their quick eyes and deft hands, 
women are every day becoming more 
valuable in the exacting work of the postal 
service, although as yet they are greatly in 
the minority as far as numbers aré con- 
‘cerned. As in many other activities war 
necessity proved how excellently dependable 
__ they are 
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SORTING FOR HIS ROUTE 


'HE magnitude of the service cannot be 
told in a few words—or a few pictures. 
At the right a parcel post veteran is prepar- 
ing for his rounds. Below you must picture 
the mammoth semicircular “jug” and im- 
agine this man’s deadly accurate aim as he 
flings the mail perhaps twenty feet to its 
proper compartment 
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AN ARISTOCRATIC POOR FARM 


The 


gateway to the Dexter Asylum where more than six thousand feet of wall forbid the encroachment of one of 


Providence’s finest residential distriéts 


A Vestige of Older Providence 


By ESTHER ALIDA PHILLIPS 


PON one of the favorite residential 
]} districts of Providence there intrude 
incongruously and without warning 
more-than six thousand feet of high 
stone wall, the wall of the Dexter 
Asylum. There it is on Hope Street, 
adorned with a new coping, south 
of the front gate. Or again, grown over with vines, 
it darkens Arlington Avenue or Angell Street. At 
certain points where the ground is high inside, old 
men are seen, leaning on their elbows, pipes 
in mouths, looking over. The severe yellow-brown 


_ building with its French roof stares out of straight 


rows of windows across forty acres of greenhouses, 
orchards, and ploughed land. The passer-by never 
fails to ask about the enclosure, and every child 
brought up on the east side of the Providence River, 
after being taken in his perambulator ‘“‘to see the 
pigs” at the asylum farm, has, at a bolder age, 
walked that giant wall. | 

But there are other unique if less obvious features 
of the place. First it is a kind of aristocratic poor 
farm, with a property qualification for entrance. 
No one is admitted, to describe it roughly, unless he 
is a resident of Providence whose father or grand- 
father has owned property in the city. Secondly, 
it is controlled by the Town Meeting of Freemen 
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which would have vanished, completely under the 
city charter of 1832, save for the terms of the 
Dexter donation. That meeting is itself a dingy 
relic. 

Ebenezer Knight Dexter, who died on the tenth 


day of August, 1824, in the fifty-second year of 


his age, would be an interesting old-school rich man 
to meet, a citizen of “large and sagacious views,”’ 
as his fellow citizens feelingly recorded. He was 
educated a merchant, and through diligence, genius, 
good luck, or all combined, retired early with a for- 
tune. He is reported to have been marshal for the 
district of Rhode Island without losing either the 
esteem of his fellow townsmen or the confidence of 
the government—a signal accomplishment. William 
Staples in the Annals of Providence (1843) praises 
him sweetly as a benefactor. His will provided first 
“for individual objects of his attachment’’: i. e., 
“To my beloved sister, Abigail Rossiter, one thou- 
sand dollars annuity and my best horse and chaise; 
to Sarah H. Dwight as a token of friendship and 
regard my pair of silver butter boats marked 
W. H.,” and so forth. Then the bulk of his prop- 
erty, sixty thousand dollars, he left to his native 
town in response to his own “ardent desire to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor and to con- 
tribute to their comfort and relief.’ Mr. Dexter 
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was both charitable and precise. He himself chose 
the spot for the building on high land about half a 
mile northeasterly from the market house, and de- 
fined minutely this ‘‘good permanent stone wall, at 
least three feet thick at the bottom and at least eight 
feet high, and to be placed upon a foundation made 
of small stones, and as thick as the bottom of the 
wall, and sunk two feet deep in the ground.”’ No 
wonder it sits undisturbed as the primeval rock. 

Thanks to him the town meeting is held at least 
once a year, quite independent of the modern 
machinery of government, merely to transact the 
business of the Dexter donation. Yet the lively 
days of town meetings are past. There is all too 
little 1ecord of the social life of the earliest Rhode 
Island, but it is easy to fancy the great town quarter 
days and elections when the freeholders, warned 
by the town sergeant’s drum, met under a wide- 
spreading butternut tree in the town street. Dis- 
putes meant boisterous scenes. ‘True, even in those 
days the farmers were so hard to dislodge from 
their fields that fines had to be imposed for absence. 
Last December, likewise, when I ventured upon the 
- most recent annual session of the ancient gathering, 
the city hall offices had to be scoured to make up the 
required forty freemen, although due warning had 
been given by printed notices and a newspaper para- 
graph in lieu of the drumming ser- 


A VESTIGE OF OLDER PROVIDENCE 


desperate eloquence. A resolution was presented to 
have the supreme court construe the provisions of 
the Dexter will so that the city might ascertain its 
right to sell or lease a portion or all of the farm 
land connected with the asylum. The farm is 
reputed to have a market value for residential pur- 
poses of $1,800,000 and with the possible revenue 
therefrom the Dexter property alone could care for 
the city poor in the old building or elsewhere. But 
the town meeting was urged to keep faith with its | 
forefathers, and told that the “gift was intended to { 
be in perpetuity and maintained for all time.” A 
legal heir suggested, “The farm belongs to us, and 
the city has nothing to do with it. It cannot knock 
down the wall legally.’ And another member 
exhorted, “Shall we, a great big prosperous com- 
munity, go back on the word of that first town meet- 
ing by not continuing to carry out the terms of this 
gift?’ It might seem that a good many taxpayers | 
were financing the agreeable prospect for a few and | 
that the best care of the poor was really the donor’s 
object. But wills sound dogmatic. It is unfortunate 
that Ebenezer Dexter cannot arise for a few mo- 
ments from the North Burying Ground to interpret 
his wishes in terms of today. The resolution died 
by a vote of seventy-four to thirty-four, which is 
indication enough for the colossal meeting it had 
summoned. 


geant. 
Meeting House did ring and perhaps 
others (the ordinance of 1862 call- 
ing for four of the bells in the city 
to be rung for fifteen minutes pre- 
vious to the hour). The number of 
grey heads in the yellow oak council 
chamber finally reached sixty. The 
town clerk, the only young and sleek 
one present, mumbled salutations and 
announcements with becoming unin- 
telligibility; reports, nominations, 
resolutions of thanks to everybody, 
rattled along uninterruptedly. No 
animation suggested the communal 
gatherings under the butternut tree 
or even the serious eloquence of 
seventy years ago. 

The mayor dropped the only pos- 
sible spark, and that fell without a 
flare on stony ground. “I should 
like to point out,” he said, “that the 
city appropriated fifteen thousand 
dollars last year toward the deficit 
not met by board, farm revenue, and 
income from other real estate.”’ This 
was an echo of a movement started 
from time to time—last in 1921—to 
sell or lease a slice of the property on which could 
be built a crop of houses to produce a far more sub- 
stantial income than garden truck. East side prop- 
erty owners, however, for one reason or another, 
private or public, are almost unanimously opposed 
to this business scheme to build up the open space. 
A special town meeting called in March of last year 
did, for once, assemble prominent citizens and 
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Were it not for these old people and the donation which pro- 
tects them, the Town Meeting of Freeman would have 


yard is threat- 
ened with neigh- 
bors yet a while. 

Internally the 
rules and mode 
of life of Dexter } 
Asylum change | 
only gradually: | 
there is jam or 
apple sauce more 
often; Sunday 


morning chapel 
where all used to | 
assemble decor- | 


ously, “in. clean | 
apparel,” has be- 
come a_ sparsely 


attended _after- 
noon “2 f4laer. 
“There are less 


than a hundred 
regular inmates, 
a large percent- 
age of whom are 
lodged in the new 
infirmary which 
dates only a few 
years back. But as for the wall, there is no im- 
mediate prospect that it will be shaken. The thin 
wisps of old ladies will limp about the bare sunny 
interior or doze in their wooden rockers with chintz 
cushions tied on the slats. ihe old men and the 
cows will peer into the street. The ‘“‘munificent 
benefactor” has his monument, though methods of 
benefaction fall out of date. 
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A VESTIGE OF OLDER PROVIDENCE 


» ust ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ASYLUM AND ITS WALL 


ust ninety-eight years ago Ebenezer Knight Dexter died. He left the bulk of his fortune for the erection and 
maintenance of the Dexter Asylum for the poor. Now the property inconveniently spreads over many acres 
in a favorite residential part of Providence. The city is in a perpetual quandary. Whether to sell the property, 
which is worth nearly two million dollars, and devote the proceeds to the care of the entire city’s poor, or to keep 


faith with the Dexter donation and the Town Meeting of Freemen, is a sore problem. Miss Phillips tells in 


the accompanying article of the quaint battle that is being fought every year or so between progress and tradition 


EARLY PLANTING AT DEXTER 


Old age has no terrors tor the poor man of Providence— provided that his father or his grandfather were 
property owners in the city 
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A PORTRAIT, by William Zorach 


YOUNG artist once said to me, as we left the 
hushed, thick-carpeted confines of a fashion- 
able art gallery, ‘““You’d think Art had just 
died and the mourners had gathered at the 

tomb for the funeral, the way they tiptoe around and 
whisper to each other. When I have a show of my 
work, there are going to be placards in prominent 
places reading ‘Smoking allowed’ and ‘No whisper- 
ing permitted.’ ” 

The first exhibition of the People’s Art Assembly, 
held in the People’s House, New York, has just 
closed. The spirit was much the same as that 
which would prevail at our young artist’s pro- 
jected show. There were no placards, but the 
floors of the room were bare and the air was de- 
cidedly informal. cee eee 

The Assembly was begun at the instigation of 
a committee consisting of Robert Whittier, Louis 
Bromberg and Aline Davis Fleisher. It was planned 
to last only a few days. Admission was free. There 
was none of the usual press publicity, but announce- 
ments were sent out to the trade unions and other 
groups of workers. The committee invited some of 
the foremost American artists, irrespective of artis- 
tic creed, to exhibit. They responded willingly. The 
exhibition was an unexpected success and was pro- 
longed two weeks. The rooms were kept open from 
noon to midnight, with Mr. Whittier in attendance 
the entire time. He observed that the gallery fans, 
who make hebdomadal rounds of the prominent 


EAST SIDE PARK, by William Meyerowitz 


An Appeal to the People 


By HAROLD LIVINGSTON VAN DOREN 


dealers’ showrooms throughout the season, were 
conspicuous by their absence. 

The results were astonishing. Many artists came, 
but it was estimated that perhaps 70 per cent of the 
attendance (an average of four thousand a week 
saw the show) had never been inside a gallery. 
They were not acquainted with the conventional 
gallery deportment. They arrived in crowds, in 
their work clothes, their hats pulled over their eyes, 
smoking. They came principally at night, after 
work hours. Then they went home and told their 
families about it, and mothers and children would 
arrive the following afternoon. 

There might have been quite a different tale to 
tell had the show consisted of the usual run of 
academic canvases. It was a catholic affair, futurists 
and cubists hobnobbing with more established por- 
traitists and etchers. So the people came to laugh 
or to marvel, according to their particular lights. 
And they did not conceal their feelings. Mr. Whit- 
tier at his desk in the hall would listen to the en- 
lightened comments of garment workers on a cubico- 
mystical canvas called Sun Kissed by a Cloud, and 
would hear their heavy boots clumping over the 
bare floors as they progressed from room to room. 
Gales of boisterous laughter would not uncommonly 
quiet down by degrees to subdued argument when a 
more serious member of the party would get some 
light on an inexplicable futurist creation. What- 
ever the effect upon their sensibilities, they 
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were not indifferent. 

Once Mr. Whittier 
found three old wo- 
men huddled in the 
center of the floor 
trembling. The _ pic- 
tures had frightened 
them! One day as he 
was sitting at his desk 
in the hall, four old 
men passed slowly be- 
hind him. One 
brushed uncertainly 
against his shoulder. 
They proceeded into 
one of the rooms. 
Their silence excited 
his curiosity. He went over 
to the door. They were 
standing in the center of the 
floor, their heads bowed, their 
arms hanging limp, making no 
sound. They were blind. He 
led them to the sculpture and 
their delight was boundless. 
They came back again and 
again to run their fingers lov- 
ingly over a plaster head by 
Gaston Lachaise. But the last 
piece he showed them was a 
stout female nude in bronze 
by the same sculptor. They 
were shocked and angry, and 
marched out of the room, 
shaking their heads in dis- 
approval! 

This People’s Art Assem- 
bly is frankly an experiment. 
Its sponsors make no claim 
that they are bringing art to 


the masses or the masses to art. 
for any particular school of painting. 


EAST SIDE VENDOR, by A. Phillips 


AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE 


A PEER GYNT STAGE SETTING, by Louis Bromberg 


WALDO PIERCE, by George Bellows 


They hold no brief 
But they 
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realize that the atmo- 
sphere of the galleries 
of the Academy, or of 
the hotels where exhi- 
bitions are sometimes 
held, is inimical to the 
working man. The 
poor man no more 
thinks of going to a 
fashionable gallery 
than he does of ex- 
amining the wares dis- 
played in a fashion- 
able jewelry shop. 
He feels that pictures 
are to buy, and he 
cannot). buy. tie. 1s 
embarrassed by his clothes. He 
does not know how to comport 
himself. If he talks loudly, or 
laughs, or in other wise enjoys 
himself as instinct prompts, he 
is hushed with a warning finger 
—he is perhaps put out. 

Some of the people visited 
the Art Assembly again and 
again—whether to laugh or to 
learn is beside the point. They 
enjoyed it and they discussed 
it. Of that there is evidence. ' 
It is going to be a semi-annual 
affair in the future. 

Among the artists who took 
part in this experiment of 
bringing art before the people 
without unnecessary trappings, 


were, besides those already 
named, Stuart Davis, Robert 
Henri, William Auerbach 


Levy, Walter Pach, Robert 


Chandler, John Sloan. Some of these have partici- 
pated in previous experiments of a similar nature. 


SUN KISSED BY A CLOUD, by Morris Kantor 


Russian Factory Wheels 


in Motion 


By SANFORD GRIFFITH 


PSIOMMUNISTS and conservatives in 
Soviet Russia now see their only 
hope as a people in production. All 
questions of ideal forms of state, 
of revolution, of reforms in educa- 
tion have become secondary to the 
elementary need of food and cloth- 
ing. The Russian situation now demonstrates on a 
large scale the physical fact that a very hungry man 
is not interested in ideas nor ideals. He wants food. 

Lenin made production the keynote of his new 
economic policy. He could be certain of majority 
support for it even in Communist ranks no matter 
how unorthodox he made it because he appealed to 
the instinct of self-preservation. Bukarine, the bril- 
liant economist, and leader of the more radical wing 
of the Communist Party, would, I am convinced, 
rather die than admit defeat in the fight with capi- 
tal. But on several occasions he outlined to me and 
defended the present Communist Party compromise 
with capital. He recognizes now that the people 
must give almost all of their thought and energy to 
get food and clothing, and, until these elemental 
needs are met, social progress in any direction is 
bound to slow down. 

Bukarine went even further and told me that un- 
less the Soviet Government can compete effectively 
with private industry, the Communists cannot hope 
to hold their political power. [Effective power in 
Russia will be in the hands of those who hold the 
food and wares that 150 million people need. Un- 
less the Soviet Government—-this is Bukarine’s 
thesis—can meet first needs, the people will turn to 
those who can. ‘We can hardly expect the new 
capitalists to pick Communists like ourselves to re- 
present and to protect their interests,’ Bukarine 
said. Much depends upon the ability of the Soviet 
Government to operate their basic industries. The 
output of nationalized industries reduced to the 
most profitable factories of iron, textile, leather 
and the like must be sufficient to counterbalance and 
to compete with private industries on the open 
market. 

As a part of the new program all of the big 
factories, most of the moderate sized ones, and a 
part of the smaller ones are being kept by the Soviet 
Government for state exploitation. Some of the 
moderate and many of the less profitable of the 
smaller factories have already been turned over to 
private initiative. 

The Soviet Government is closing down many 
of the less profitable factories and concentrating 
labor and raw materials in the highly equipped trust 
groups of factories which can be run most profitably. 
This means in Petrograd that they have closed some 
of the largest factories such as the cumbersome, 
overgrown Putiloff works, badly organized and 


scattered as it is over some forty acres. They have 
also shut the antiquated small ones which they could 
not dispose of as concessions. In the iron and steel 
industry, including machine, ship and other con- 
struction, thus the group of government factories in 
Petrograd is reduced to-thirty. In Moscow the war 
trust Gumbsa-has-been picked as the center about 
which fifteen iron and steel works have been 
grouped. Bukarine thought first of the success of 
these two groups as the government's counter- 
balance to private enterprises. 

Every form of industrial organization exists to- 
day in Russia. There are nationalized factories 
run by the central government. There are factories 
operated by local trade unions on a selfish syndi- 
calist plan. Then there are municipal factories, co- 
operative enterprises, and many kinds of leased and 
privately owned factories operating with the ap- 
proval of or in spite of, the Soviet Government. 

Russian factory organization is in such a constant 
state of flux at present that any detailed description 
of organization would be more a photograph of a 
moment than a definition of national industrial 
types of production. I shall therefore limit this 
article to a study of some of the human factors 
essential to production in Russia today. 

It is inexact to speak of Russian industry as stag- 
nant, because there are small groups of workers in 
most of the factories who are straining every muscle 
to produce goods of one sort or another. Produc- 
tion has however been practically paralyzed and is 
only now beginning to pulsate. In Petrograd about 
one sixth of the factories are actually in operation. 
Larin, the leading statistician of the supreme coun- 
cil, estimated that in 1920 the annual output of 
iron and steel had fallen to 4% per cent of the 
normal peace time output. The output of iron ore 
fell to 12% per cent and of steel to 214 per cent 
of what it had been before. 

Although the Soviet Government has made sever- 
al heroic efforts to start factories going, acute 
famine conditions have checked any marked im- 
provement since then. Another difficulty too has 
been the tendency for Communist imaginations to 
move faster than their resources. Frequently limit- 
ed funds have been wasted on a large program 
which might have been effectively used on a smaller 
one. 

Through encouraging private initiative, and 
through the output of coal and of handicraft and 
small factories, household wares increased toward 
the end of 1921. But in general the output is much 
as Marin reported it in 1920 and the new economic 
program has not yet been put into effect, nor has it 
operated long enough to show very positive results. 
Impressions from specific factories will give the best 
picture of general conditions in Russian industry. 
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I visited the Baltic shipyards, and iron and steel 
works near Petrograd. These are modern yards 
extending over an area of a quarter of a mile. Ly- 
ing about the yard were piles of old metal, ship 
plates, propellers, and even machines. These I was 
told were machines which had been torn out when 
Yudenich threatened Petrograd. There was junk 
metal enough here in sight to have fed the Baltic 
works for at least six months at an output approxi- 
mating normal. ‘Twenty per cent of the machines 
were, I learned, put out of commission by the 
Yudenich row. Thirty per cent more of them were 
temporarily idle for want of spare parts from 
abroad. But 
the remainder 
were all in per- 
fect condition. 

Depreciation 
was then as 
low as 5 per 
cent annually 
owing to the 
excellent up- 
mecp of. the 
machines and 
also to the di- 
minished de. 


made on them. 
This propor- 
tion would 
hold for factories in general throughout the country. 

The care the workmen take of their machines is 
striking to an outsider who visits a Russian factory. 


_ Even where the factories have shut down, there is 


of the machines. 


always an upkeep staff which spends its time cleaning 
and oiling machines. The foreman at the Siemens- 
Schuckert electrical works told me that he too had re- 
ceived an order to begin evacuating machines when 
Yudenich approached the city in 1919. He disobeyed 
however and refused to even consider smashing any 
“T would rather have been court- 


_ martialed and shot,” he said, “‘then to have damaged 


; 


| 


the machines.” I found this feeling among the 
workers generally. The credit for this is only partly 
due to the Soviet Government because the workers 
themselves have a very positive feeling that their 
daily bread depends on their machines. 

There were two thousand of the original eight 
thousand workers still at the Baltic yards. The 


: others had drifted back to the land or were doing 


F 


‘ 


‘small jobs about town peddling home-made wares 
at the markets. Of the two thousand, some five 
hundred were on strike the week I visited the 
works. The Communist delegates present tried to 
pass over this incident without mention. The reason 
for it, as I found later, was the same which is mak- 
ing most of the difficulties in Russian factories: in- 
sufficient wages wherewith to buy food. 
Incidentally the Soviet Government through the 
Red trade unions smashed this Baltic strike in usual 
Red army fashion by arresting the ring leaders and 
relegating the active organizers to jobs in other 


parts of Russia or to the labor battalions. 


RUSSIAN FACTORY WHEELS IN MOTION 


A typical group of industrial workers 


_yards. 
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I found about five hundred workers at their 
benches in the Baltic works. There were two loco- 
motives, and several cars receiving an overhauling. 
A number of workmen were busy completing hand 
plows made by the simplest methods. In one shop 
a workman was using a drill-machine to cut up an 
old propeller. Some of the men seemed to have 
nothing much to do. Several were making cigar 
lighters and kitchen wares on the lathes to sell on 
the markets. 

As the Baltic was one of the factories included in 
the new concentration program, I asked the engi- 
neers why so few machines were turning. They ad- 
mitted that ma- 
chines were in 
perfect condi- 
tion, that they 
had — sufficient 
fuel for two or 
three months. 
But they could 
not work _ be- 
cause they did 
not have food. 
If only their 
elementary 
needs could be 
met, they as- 
sured me, they 
could start the 
factory turning 
at 60.per cent of normal output almost over night. 

I heard the same story at the admiralty ship- 
Here the best summer months were lost, 
not because of lack of food but of fuel. The gov- 
ernment was giving the workers full rations but 
could not stoke the furnaces. 

At the big government Aboucho arsenal I found 
several difficulties. ‘These lie to the east of Petro- 
grad on the Neva. ‘There rise a great gloomy ag- 
glomeration of red brick buildings and smoke stacks 
set off like a storm-stripped forest against the black 
grey of the Neva and the muddy snow. 

Before the war Aboucho had fourteen thousand 
workers. Now there were four thousand. No new 
guns were being made here. But I found that some 
of the old ones were receiving a polish and finish- 
ing coats of paint. Some two hundred men were 
working on machine guns and one shop was complet- 
ing sea mines. But what interested me most here 
was the construction of the bodies of the much ad- 
vertised electric tractors intended to plow the first 
furrow in the new economic program. 

Lenin had announced in January, 1921, a pro- 
gram of thirty to be completed by May. Three 
were ready by August and I found two more in 
November nearing completion. It surprised me 
that more labor was not being utilized on this very 
important construction. The director of the works 
explained to me that they had the necessary workers 
but were gradually losing them for want of sufficient 
food. Some of the best mechanics were those who 
walked out. 

I also talked with engineers and workers at the 
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Siemens-Schuckert works where the motors for the 
electric tractors were being built. Here they had 
completed five before the bodies were ready. But 
production here had slowed down because of the 
same want of food. I asked one of the engineers 
why the Soviet Government did not give extra ra- 
tions to the workers doing work of such capital im- 
portance to the state. He admitted that he was at 
a loss to find a reason himself. Later I asked the 
Soviet authorities why they did not favor the work- 
ers in their essential industries over the others, and 
learned that this condition was caused by lack of 
coordination in government departments, but was 
one which they hoped to remedy in their new pro- 
gram of factory concentration. 

Incidentally at the Siemens-Schuckert works I 
noted that there were workers busy on a telephone 
exchange for a local government department. They 
worked with a vim because in addition to their 
minimum legal wage this ministry was able to give 
them a supplementary food ration. 

When I first reached Petrograd the legal month- 
ly wage was eighty-five thousand rubles, or the 


equivalent at that time of eighty-five cents. In buy- - 


ing power it represented at most the food a work- 
man needed for his family in a week. With nothing 
but this he obviously could not live. He was there- 
fore obliged to make things on the side for the 
markets or to drift to the land. On the first of 
November a new wage increase was introduced. 
This only assured the workers four dollars a 
month, and hardly did more than offset the steady 
depreciation of the ruble. 

I found the workers as much demoralized for 
want of confidence in the routine of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment as they were from actual shortage of food. 
The Soviet Government, prompt for political rea- 
sons in paying the workers in the Moscow district, 
was remiss in making payments to the Petrograd 
workers. Many of the workers complained that 
they were a month behind in receiving their pay. 
They received a part of their pay in food. But 
each week some important item was lacking, and 
these deficits were never made good later. Even 
when back pay was eventually paid, the workers by 
this time were too irritated, and their money had 
depreciated too much in value for them to get much 
satisfaction out of it. 

The Russian experiment proves conclusively that 
men will not work for long without bread, no mat- 
ter how much idealism there is behind the appeal. 
Another fact emphasized in Russia as elsewhere is 
that men will not turn out more goods than they 
have to when they are forced to work. Russian 
labor is docile, and ready to live on a lower stand- 
ard than workers in any part of Europe. Once 
their elemental needs are met they work long and 
hard in any task given them. But without a mini- 
mum for subsistence and some reward for extra ef- 
fort, Russian workers stand with folded arms longer 
and more impassively than anywhere in the world, 
no matter what pressure is brought to bear upon 
them. 

Compulsory labor battalions failed in Russia 


RUSSIAN FACTORY WHEELS IN MOTION 


partly because the Communists paid too little atten- 
tion to the qualifications of the workers for the 
particular tasks required of them. However, they 
ignored the big human principle that men who are 
forced to work against their will produce inferior 
goods. True compulsory labor battalions still exist 
but they are less numerous and are bound to play a 
very insignificant part in Russian economic recon- 
struction. When, however, the Soviet Government 


can offer the unemployed a living wage, they will | 


find no shortage of applicants for voluntary labor. 


BROKEN—BUT THE ROOTS HOLD 


Reproduction from a photograph and a drawing by Honoré Daumier, 
inspired by the Communist uprising in France eighty years ago, which 
also apply to the situation in Russia today 


The period when the Russian workers found joy in 
idleness, and coquetted with the erroneous idea that 
freedom means merely freedom not to work, has 
long passed. There is less economic constructive 
ability in Russia than elsewhere, but more willing- 
ness to work for small gain than anywhere I know. 

Through extensive decentralization and greater 
freedom to local managers to meet their peculiar 
needs, production in some lines is being stimulated. 
I visited a municipal bakery in Petrograd, formerly 
an English concern, which was turning out fancy 
breads by modern machine methods. The establish- 
ment runs today in a highly scientific fashion. “The 
bakers looked happy, were hard workers, and ap- 
peared to be well fed. 

The manager told me that some months before 
he had serious differences with the bakers. Despite 
heavy penalties and the presence of Red guards— 
one sees them today at the entrances of all factories 
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—the bakers smuggled out large quaiitities of bread. 
This was at the time their wage was-so low that 
they could not get nearly enough food for their 
families. 

Finally the management adopted another policy 
and paid the workers in bread so that each worker 
received two or three times as much as he needed 

for his own family. The remainder he used in barter 
about town for other things he needed at home. At 
first the workers were in the habit of going individ- 
ually to a neighboring metal works and exchanging 


EUROPE BALANCING ON A BOMB 


A large, illustrated book on the Communist cartoons of Daumier, on 
excellent paper and beautifully bound, is one of the few contributions 
of Soviet Russia to art and belles lettres 


bread for nails, portable stoves, pails and household 
necessities. Finally a workers’ delegation did the 
business for all of them, dealing with similar organi- 
zations in other factories. All theft had practically 
ceased, and conditions in the factory were back to 
normal. 

In some of the metal works I found that the 
management let the turners work overtime at the 
lathes to make objects for their own personal profit. 
The factories in some cases gave the men the neces- 
sary materials. Where they did not do so the 
workers took them anyway. The only alternative 
to this was to pay the men a living wage. 

Factory managers under the new factory program 
are held personally responsible for equipment and 
output in their factories. At the same time the 
government gives them wide latitude to organize 
production. 


I met several successful managers. They were 
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men called upon to exercise both technical knowl- 
edge and a versatility worthy of explorers. They 
had to know the technical side of their establish- 
ments and to be ready to organize expeditions for 
raw materials and food not only in the neighbor- 
hood but in distant parts of Russia. They had to 
be ready to deal with all the social problems includ- 
ing food and clothing of a small community. 

Adams, formerly an engineer at the Ford works, 
now remounting an automobile works out of the 
Fiat shops near Moscow, told me that he could give 
but a fourth of his time to technical duties. “The 
remainder of it he spends looking after the welfare 
of his workers and in sending out expeditions for 
food and machinery. He had groups of workers 
looking for machine parts in Siberia. Others were 
down in the Ukraine exchanging farm implements 
for food. He was also obliged to give a good part 
of his own time to lobbying in Moscow for necessary 
supplies from the Soviet Government. 

To be sure of successful production today, a Rus- 
sian manufacturer must have some means of trans- 
portation under his control. In addition he must 
have sufficient food to tide his factory over the 
period of time necessary to realize the program of 
production. He must also have raw materials and 
fuel. The absence of any of these essentials means 
a hitch in his program. 

It is a hopeful indication of the new realism in 
Russian industry that the Soviet Government and 
more especially the men who accepted the rather 
thankless tasks of running these factories now as- 
sured themselves their food and supplies in advance, 
In fact the Soviet Government has no longer the 
necessary administrative machinery even if it has 
the actual power to force workers to stay on their 
jobs where there is no food. The government, 
operating through the Red trade unions, was mak- 
ing a belated attempt to do this at the Aboucho 
works when I was there. But Communists told me 
that the workers were leaving despite all controls 
and that the effort was at the point of being 
abandoned. 

The Russian labor market is becoming an open 
one. Soviet factories must compete more and more 
with private ones for the available supply of labor. 
This means that both must offer better terms than 
have existed up to now if they hope to keep workers 
in the factory towns and to attract a part of them 
back from the land. 

Food has proved a prerequisite to production. 
Compulsion, at least in crude and obvious forms, 
has failed. Finally, there is another personal factor 
which must be taken into account if production is 
to be stimulated in Russia. This is the acquisitive 
instinct. 

Working for the good of society or for the com- 
munity are conceptions which, after long education, 
are only slowly penetrating into advanced industrial 
society. They are quite beyond the understanding 
of the average Russian worker. Much of the revo- 
lutionary propaganda the last four years which 
urged him to sacrifice for the good of mankind 
passea over his head. Even to own the factory 
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AN EDUCATIONAL APPEAL TO THE WORKERS 


The inscription on the great open book reads: ‘The Book is but a Man who Speaks in Public.” 
The baxners are inscribed as follows: “Hail to the Revolutionary Union of Science and Labor”; 
“Would you know how to conquer the enemies of labor you must be able to read”; “‘The Book is 


the Torch of Communism” 


with other workers is an idea too complex for the 
average Russian worker. He finds little satisfac- 
tion in it and feels very little positive responsibility 
in such an undertaking. His ideal today is a piece 
system without a guaranteed minimum and scaled 
down to the lowest margin of wage, a system as anti- 
quated as that prevalent in England half a century 
ago. 

Work by the piece gives the Russian worker 
at the end of the hour and of the day a specific 
number of paiok (rations). He knows what he 
can get for them on the marketplace. The possi- 
bility of earning something after long privation 
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makes him eager today not 
to work eight but sometimes 
twelve and fifteen hours a 
day. 

I talked with two women 
workers, stars in the Simi- 
onoff cigarette machine fac- 
tory, who earn three wages 
a day apiece. The manager 
explained to me that they 
were model workers in the 
first place because they did 
not bother their heads about 
political gossip. Further- 
more they were eager for 
overtime rations to work 
longer hours. 

As he was an old union 
man from a Detroit automo- 
bile factory I asked him how 
he reconciled this piece sys- 
tem and long hours with his 
old American — standards. 
He shrugged his shoulders. 
“Flere conditions are dif- 
ferent. We must produce 
goods and work as best we 
cap,’ 

I visited other factories in 
operation where managers 
give their men frfteen to fifty 
times the official wages in 
order to stimulate effort and 
to get results. The govern- 
ment, where the goods are 
urgently needed, overlooks 
these infractions of its own 
wage scales. 

This irregularity in wage 
scale and labor control sug- 
gests a new danger which is 
not pressing as yet but which 
the Russian Government will 
have to take into serious 
consideration sooner or 
later. Such is the hunger of 
Russian families that men 
will work at a standard of 
living which would make 
even Chinese labor hesitate. 

Unless the government of the country puts 
limits to the new laisser-faire, a certain amount of 
which was necessary but which is developing with 
alarming rapidity, there may be an open abusive ex- 
ploitation of labor in Russia. The new control how- 
ever should not be like the recent Communistic one, 
one so far-reaching and inelastic as to stifle individ- 
ual initiative. It should be one which would turn in- 
dividual energy into channels which contribute to 
the wealth of the community, without at the same 
time endangering the welfare of its working mem- 
bers. 


The Prodigal Schooling of Pincus 


BY MARION ‘CLINCH CALKINS 


SaiINCUS had been adamant. He 
m4; wanted to work by junk. I grew 
shrewd. I grew practical. I grew 
persuasive. But as I fingered the 
idea I also grew weak and wavery. 
What if, instead of converting Pin- 
cus, I should be converted myself? 
Junk was a fascinating thing for an avocation— 
why not for a profession? When, in spite of all 
earnest attempts to acquire a one-track mind, my 
brain became a rag-bag, and my memory a weird 
collection of unstatistical facts, why not be above 
board as was Pincus? Why not go into junk? 
Pincus as a baby had probably been able to develop 
his fancies legitimately undet the iron and the old 
bottles, instead of having them cramped and stunted 
with a button-bag. Such freedom of expression had 
left him an individual, whereas... 

But I called out my logical mind to help me. 
What a state of the world, if we allowed ourselves 
to be what we wanted to be, lazy perhaps—tolerant 
of ourselves. I drew a worn out pamphlet from a 
corner of my desk. It is entitled Education Pays. 
Usually I sit upon it, and heeding not my powers 
of observation, put my hand at my throat like a knife 
and say, “From here down a man is worth three 
dollars a day. From here up, the sky’s his limit. 
In normal times,’ I add, of course, “in normal 
times.”’... But I must not leave my brother Pincus 
to his weakness simply because I share it. We 
must pull ourselves together out of this slough of 
non-resistance.... Again I grew shrewd, practical, 
persuasive. And this time I was successful. With 
scarce a backward look at his old love, Pincus 
straightway became enamored of bookkeeping. I 
drew a sigh of professional relief: for I am a voca- 
tional counsellor. And Pincus went home to his 
mother to confide to her the new facts of his future. 

This was all early of a Friday and the last day 
of the term. The air of the office was vibrant with 
a dozen discords. Isidore Lefkowitz had lost his 
geography, and by his subsequent behavior had 
shaken the basic rocks of discipline. Izzy wept; 
Izzy’s loyal friends made noisy, loyal affidavits. 
Izzy continuously departed and returned, but 
especially returned. Indeed, it seemed that Izzy 
and his lamenting followers turned up always at the 
end of a movement, like a closing minor chord. 
Mrs. Turco was there to finish up her persistent 
argument over her son Pete. Pete should go to 
high school, and be a gentleman, albeit what went 
into Peter’s head had to be, in his teacher’s words, 
poured in with a funnel. Peter was a disappoint- 
ment to Mrs. Turco. She forestalled all possible 
criticism of her offspring by a rather succinct one 
of her own. “He no Italian boy,” she screamed, 
pointing to Pete. ‘He dirty wop!” Droves of 
mothers were on hand, this last day with their lambs, 


looking for new educational pastures in which to 
graze. What did I think of this for Lottie, now 
that she could go to school, for her father, he had 
changed his trade, he used to be a rabbi, but now 
he worked by buttons. Gussie Finkelstein, whose 
brother was an assembly man, had given up movies 
and dancing lessons in the behalf of wisdom, but 
had been left back. Tears, idle, very vain tears. 
There was from every corner orchestration of din. 


T about ten o'clock, Pincus returned, and with 
him two of his classmates and Pincus’ mother. 
Mrs. Rabinowitz, by her very entrance, quieted the 
accompaniment and began the air: a belligerent, 
shrill, operatic solo about Pincus. Pincus was not 
new to me on that day. Pincus had been, in days of 
less resignation, my most bitter defeat. I had way- 
laid him in halls;:and had drawn attractive pictures 
of education for him. I had shown him each of my 
most persuasive tricks. I had said to him that 
technical school equals so much capital, income at 
5 per cent; trade school equals so much capital, 
income at 5 per cent; finally we got down to no 
training at all and you can fancy the poor insig- 
nificant capital I made out of that. But Pincus had 
a sort of mechanical obduracy with which he re- 
sisted all my blandishments. He had never until 
this véry morning confided his desires to me. I 
might make them out to be anything I wanted. His 
uncle and his father worked by junk. One week 
they made two thousand dollars. ‘They had an 
office. This had been the extent and fervor of his 
arguments. 

I advanced to meet the delegation. ‘How are 
you, Pincus, and is this your mother?” I said. 

She was, and all of that. Proprietor, possessor 
and boss, and who, she wanted to know, had put 
ideas in Pincus’ head that he should go to school? 
She was a weak woman. The room was filled with 
her woes. I drew my pictures for her, but I don’t 
draw well, and what has school to offer beside a 
two-thousand-dollar coup in junk? Mrs. Rabinowitz 
was not my happiest experience among mothers. 
She was cold, she was scheming, dirty and unloving. 
Pincus meant so much immediate wages to her. 
Pincus in the meantime was giving warmth to new 
germinations in his brain. All unbeknownst and 
unsuggested, he had decided upon a four-year course 
in the High School of Commerce. Pincus cried. 
Mrs. Rabinowitz screamed. The two classmates 
interpreted. I demonstrated, remonstrated and 
drew pictures. From various corners of the room, 
under the leadership of Miss Monroe, the orchestra 
kept up its inharmonius accompaniment. 

At last the Rabinowitzes left to talk it over with 
the head of the household. Mrs. Rabinowitz was 
in cold good humor. Pincus was still in hopeful 
tears and his best graduating suit. (I say this last 
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advisedly.) The players were dismissed. Even 
Izzy and his geographic following had disappeared. 

Then, just as we were starting out to lunch, 
Pincus was back. He was a forlorn looking little 
creature at his happiest; but his present wretched- 
ness could have no picturing. His swollen face gave 
better slope for his fast tears. He had on his ante- 
graduation trousers and buttonless overcoat and a 
paper parcel in one hand, held by an opportunist 
string. In the other was an inch of tin comb. 

“Well, Pincus, back again?’ I chirped briskly, 
and was then submerged in the flood. The story 
forthcame shortly. Mrs. Rabinowitz had explained 
things to Mr. Rabinowitz. Pincus had more or 
less stood out for the commercial school and higher 
education. But junk had its fast advocates, of 
which Mr. Rabinowitz was one and noisy. Pincus 
might become elegant educated, but it was at his 
own risk and expense. THe had been deprived at 
once of his graduating clothes. The words of the 
story though more or less islanded in salt water 
made some picture. Mr. Rabinowitz had not been 
gentle. He had sworn much and beaten much. He 
had chased Pincus. His final words were final in- 
deed. He had sent Ishmael out, Hagarless. 


T was a situation. But let us have food first, 
always, when contemplating eternal truths. Fast- 
ing is for the mystics, and they impractically die, 
while you and I, mere mechanicians of Fate, must 
keep breath in our bodies so that we can get under 
the machine and oil. There was a kosher restau- 
rant down the street, and not forgetting the little 
but necessary religious amenities, thither we re- 
paired, and ate, all of us, eggs and charlotte rus- 
ses—he orthodoxly with his hat on. Miss Monroe 
and I were firm in our persuasion, when the matter 
came up, that Pincus should rush back immediately 
to have his picture taken with the basket ball galaxy 
of whom he was the most brilliant star. For who 
would notice (especially as the print would be 
rather dim and he would probably hold the ball) 
that he did not have on his graduating suit? No 
one in the whole world! 


FTER Pincus had run ahead we allowed our- 
selves a quarter of an hour of dispiriting conver- 
sation over some dispirited cocoa, of which the cup 
and saucer overflowed. An afternoon of geogra- 
phies was to come, and of fathers whose charlotte 
russe seasons were over, and whose ice cream seasons 
had not begun; and to this Pincus. First there was 
the question of shelter. We need not worry about 
his board, he said: he had brought two dollars, part 
of which would have paid for his half-eaten 
egg, but this is a party, Pincus, and you mustn't. 
Miss Monroe and I both had friends, large-hearted 
and two-roomed friends, but not kosher. He could 
stay with Morris Plotkin. Morris was motherless, 
but he had the best father on the block, and they 
were near friends. Just over night that would be, 
until we had readjusted a spinsterial life to take in 
a child. And the same kind of words, and the same 
kind of beds, and the same kind of food—they 
would better speed a long, weeping night. 


THE PRODIGAL SCHOOLING OF PINCUS 


Pincus waited, wanderirig dejectedly down the | 
street and returning occasionally to keep a watch- | 
ful, sorrowful eye on the extra pants and the tin | 
comb. At five thirty we met again in my sitting | 
room and, with little subterfuges of not being seen } 
together by the other fellas, we brought food up | 
the stairs in paper bags and prepared it. 
was sorry to disappoint me, but he could not eat. } 


He read the sporting page aloud to me, but reading | 


was a little difficult. The soup slid, but the egg 7 
wouldn’t. In the middle of the egg, Pincus re- | 
membered a married sister. ‘I’m going,” he said, | 


and hadon his coat, and was near the door all in q 


the swallowing of one mouthful. 

“But where, Pincus?” said I. 

“Eo my sister.” | 

“But you didn’t tell me that you had a sister, | 
Pincus.” 

“Oh she’s married,” explanatorily. 
sisters ordinarily after they’re married. 
something to be proud and relieved about. t 

“But will she want to see you, will she take care | 
of you?” 4 

Oh she would be glad to see him. She would | 
put him up for the night. He would explain the } 
scholarship to her. Maybe she would want him to | 
go to school. So I finished the supper, all of it. | 


They’re not | 
Rather | 


HORTLY the door opened and in came Pincus. | 
“T brought you a Hoishey,” he said, and sat | 
down beside me for a wordless little visit. We were 
quite happy. After a while, I found that the married | 
sister and her husband were taken with the scholar- | 
ship. Getting paid for school. Easy money. | 
Then Sam came in and they found out that they | 


knew all the same teachers and Pincus let out un- | 


suspected hoards of verbosity. They giggled so 
that I grew quite hysterical myself. 

But the next day Pincus went home. He left | 
behind him the academic husks of the far country, |— 
which were all he had left after he had spent his 
dreams of basketball in riotous living. A night by | 
his sister’s house spent in reflection on the husks had | 
made them seem very empty indeed, fit for pigs 
only. And what was he but a pig, anyway, to want 
to go to school and play basket ball? He would 
arise and go to his father and would be as one of 
his hired servants; it would save wages. 


O we lost Pincus. Visit after visit was to no 
avail. Pincus did not want to see us. We were — 
reminders of his prodigality. His father and mother 
were furtive and sullen, and, beyond learning that — 
Pincus was happy weighing out coal for customers, 
we knew little more about the Rabinowitzes until 


Miss Monroe went to court one day and found the | 


whole family there. They had been apprehended 
with thirty thousand dollars’ worth of stolen silk 
under the junk and the gas ranges. 

So Pincus’ education continues within walls, 
under the tutelage of his elders. Poor prodigal 
young one. He might never have been a book- 
keeper, but he would have made a star center for 
any champion team. 


Pincus} 


HE story is told of Jonathan Edwards that 

he wrote his sermons on horseback. When- 
ever he had an idea as he rode along he 
pinned a bit of paper to his long-tailed 
riding coat. On his return he sat down 
and one at a time unpinned the bits, and 
transcribed the idea each recalled. In a 
way it fell to the social agencies of America 
somewhat in this way to contribute their testimony as to the 
human wreckage for which industry has been accountable. 
The empty sleeve of a brakeman whose family came to the 
charity society was witness to the anachronism of our old 
employers’ liability law. The hatters’ shakes, the weakened 
lungs of the sweatshop workers—all these were so many 
bits of social evidence. The orphanages, the hospitals, 
the children’s societies have been so many custodians of that 
evidence. 

How far short we have fallen of our moral obligation to 
bear witness in season and out of season to the need for 
human conservation we know too well. Yet it was a com- 
mittee of the National Conference of Social Work running 
through three sessions in 1909-1912 that formulated a 
series of industrial standards. ‘To these, codified by Owen 
R. Lovejoy as chairman in 1912, a score of the leading social 
agencies subscribed. By chance just at that happy moment 
Colonel Roosevelt was organizing his Progressive Party, 
and while the party failed of its political objective, that 
program of industrial standards, taken up and pushed by 
political groups in state after state and at the national 
Congress, gave extraordinary impetus, for example, to the 
movements for child labor reform, and for cutting down 
the hours of labor for women and young people. At 
the Providence conference this year, Mr. Lovejoy, secretary 
of the National Child Labor Committee, will recapitulate 
the gains of the decade. 
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F you will examine this whole range of social legislation 

you will find that a common principle runs through it all. 
In our housing reform movement we have visualized those 
conditions that are clearly and unmistakably bad in their 
influence on human well-being—cellar dwellings, air shafts, 
lack of toilets and the like—and have said that in the in- 
terest of the whole community no dwelling shall be erected 
or be maintained below a certain level. The sanitary 
minimum of the housing code has its counterpart in the 
industrial minimum of the labor legislation referred to. We 
have come to say that the labor of children, long hours for 
Women, unguarded gears and uncontrolled poisons are so 
many sub-cellars of industrial life. They are below the 
floor level for America. The industrial bargain can be 
made above this level as its parties choose; but below this 
level—no! 

Thus was cut the stupid knot of those on either side of 
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the theoretical argument who said we must choose between 
crass laissez-faire and wholesale socialism. 

The twelve-hour day in the American steel industry, 
which has continued throughout the decade, is a belated 
survival of this group of evils. Its reform has this 
spring been the subject of a White House conference 
between the President and the steel makers, and we have 
fresh prospect of change at the hands of a committee of the 
American Iron and Steel institute. The decision of the 
Supreme Court puts the movement for a federal child labor 
standard back where it was in 1912. Both child labor and 
the long day in steel are hang-overs from the first two 
decades of this century. With respect to this whole range 
of reforms we should perhaps, except for the interruption 
of the World War, have had a clean slate by now. 


EGATIVE reforms of themselves create the call and’ 

opportunity for positive, affirmative work. Cut out 
the twelve-hour day in an American steel district, and 
what Happens? You immediately create: a new and stirring 
problem of leisure time. We passed the prohibition amend- 
ment and wiped out the saloon without forehandedly creat- 
ing any substitute for it. So doing, we missed the oppor- 
tunity for such a forward stride in recreational develop- 
ment as the world has never seen. ‘The leisure-time prob- 
lem of the four released hours in a twelve-hour town is a 
challenge to social imagination and initiative. Shall we- 
meet it any better? It opens the way for new strides in 
education as well as recreation. ‘The addition of a thirt 
crew creates the problem of housing more men and more 
families. ‘There are those who contend that this is an 
argument against change. But while it means more men 
for the mill towns it means a new length of tether between 
the mill and the home. With four new hours of leisure 
for the man, the wife and mother, the children tugging at 
the apron strings do not have to live next the sidings where 
the thunder and grime of the great mills dominate the whole 
scheme of household life. 

Just as the elimination of our infectious diseases and of 
our epidemics will free the physician to become a health 
builder, so these negative industrial reforms will free 
energies now engrossed by them for positive enterprises for 
the common good. The analogy, however, does not do the 
case justice. Child labor legislation enforced not only gives 
the educator his greater chance, but a generation that has 
had the inestimable boon of prolonged and enriched child-. 
hood, not in terms of the few but in terms of the many, 
will in turn contribute mightily to the common progress 
—to our statesmanship, culture, invention; our enfranchise- 
ment as a people from crass fears and Subversionis: The 
twelve-hour man turned eight- is going to have the free- 
dom, himself, to take a bigger and bigger hand in this in-- 
teresting business of industrial progress. 
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A PORTRAIT OF ERNEST P. BICKNELL BY SIDNEY ADAMSON 


HIS portrait hangs in a conspicuous place in the present Paris Salon. Colonel Bicknell has 
been a commanding figure in the American Red Cross since the San Francisco fire of 1906. He 
became director general of civilian relief in 1908. In 1917 he went to France as deputy com- 
missioner. In Sfanuary of the next year he was made commissioner to Belgium; in May, 1919, 
deputy commissioner to Europe; in September, 1920, he became acting director of foreign operations 
at national headquarters of the American Red Cross in Washington. In Fuly of the following year 
he became acting commissioner to Europe and in ‘November he was made commissioner to Europe. 
Upon the close of American ‘Red Cross activities in Europe, Fuly first of this year, Colonel Bicknell 
plans to return to his home in Washington 
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Robins has played in the woman’s labor 
movement in America, one should have 
gone to the recent convention of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League 
at Waukegan, Illinois, at which she re- 
signed its presidency. ‘There in the quiet 
and peace of the outdoors, away from in- 
istrial strife and economic pressure, a tremendous ovation 
was given her by working women, her associates. 

Mrs. Robins herself is not a ae woman (as inter- 
preted by the United States Bureau of the Census) ; but 
keenly alive to the exploitation of women in industry, she 
Was quick to see that the only way in which conditions could 
be remedied was through trade union organization. For 
fifteen years she has been the leader of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League. It has been the wonder- 
ful spirit and vision which so typifies her whole life that 
has made this organization the hope of the great mass of 
working women in America—both organized and unorgan- 
ized. It has been her abounding faith and courage that 
has made possible its growth and development. 

At its annual convention in 1913, the league authorized 
the establishment of a training school for women labor 
leaders—the first labor school in this country. The spirit 
that prompted this action was hers. 

In 1919 the league called the first meeting of the Inter- 

national Federation of Working Women. This was Mrs. 
Robins’ conception, and as its president she has been its in- 
spiration. But to the Women’s Trade Union League she 
‘was much more than a presiding officer. 
_ Her door and heart, writes Nelle Swartz, long associated 
with her in this work, were always open, and those who 
‘Were engaged with her loved her as a woman of great 
courage, infinite faith and outstanding sincerity. 

As president of the national league, Mrs. Robins has 

‘consistently fought to break down the prejudice against 
women in the labor movement; she has consistently at- 
‘tempted to awaken the world from its selfishness and 
lethargy on the question of women’s wages; she has bent 
every energy to break down the shackles that limit women’s 
‘capacity and opportunity. 
_ But it remains for the working women themselves to 
testify as to what Mrs. Robins means to them and the 
contribution she has made. In a memorial accompanying 
a silver service presented to her at Waukegan, they say: 


; Beside you we stand upon the hillcrest in the dawn of the New 
iY. and we watch with eager eyes as it lightens and brightens. 
low us lies the shadowed valley from which as pioneers we 
trod the upward path, with weariness often, but always with for- 
ward look. Yours the faith unfailing when our own had faltered. 
Pours the torch gleam when the way seemed darkest. Yours the 
eup of fellowship which refreshed us for the upward climb. 

And now we lift our eyes from the long, hard trail we have 
ein together, to those farther heights that must still be won— 
shall be won. For the fellowship which has so long inspired 

s will inspire us still. And in these silver symbols of that fellow- 
‘ship—the kindred gleams of love and ministry, the cup of cheer 
and courage, the salver of service, we would tell you of our 

ppiness in the days that were, and of our joyous welcome of 

the days to come, when we shall still be “together” and we would 
ledge our purpose to the unmade trail. 
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PRINCE of teachers and a father to the boys—thus 

Simon Patten was described at the end of his first 
year at the University of Pennsylvania by his colleague 
Edmund J. James. A distinguished and beloved American 
scholar who has already contributed more to economic theory 
than I have myself—thus Johannes Conrad introduced him 
to guests invited to a dinner in his honor at Halle in 1890. 
Friends of Dr. Patten will be sorry to hear that he has been 
stricken with paralysis. [he discriminating estimates of 
thirty years ago by the two competent judges of thinking 
and teaching quoted have been amply justified by a unique 
career, which can only be described as a tempestuous voyage 
on uncharted seas. 

It is greatly to the credit of Pennsylvania that he has 
been able to round out his normal academic service and to 
live these later years in honorable retirement. It was by no 
means to be taken for granted. He does not belong among 
the conformists, the traditionalists, the smooth-speaking time- 
servers for whom a long tenure is easily predicted. He is 
original in every fibre of his being, honest to the marrow and 
wholly unafraid. If he has ever misjudged himself it was 
in imagining now and then that he had some gift for diplo- 
macy, for policy. His services lie elsewhere. He is an in- 
comparable teacher, a loyal friend, a vigorous writer, a lover 
of wisdom. He is captain of Nis soul; serene, undaunted, 
disillusioned of the ordinary mirages but sustained by his own 
enchanting visions, 

In a recent letter he acknowledges defeat after defeat 
but stoutly and rightly affirms that the sum of the defeats 
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SIMON N. PATTEN 


is victory. He would have no interest in winning battles 
only to lose the campaign. 

His influence extends and will extend beyond the circle 
of the large number who have been enrolled in his classes. 
His most receptive and responsive hearers have been fellow 
teachers in his own and other universities; members of the 
economic associations, American and foreign; lawyers, 
editors, ministers, business men, social workers. His books 
are not best sellers, but they are read with absorbing atten- 
tion and with a permanent influence on the reader. His 
ideas have permeated much of the scientific writing of the 
time. Whether our leaders are always consciously aware ot 
it or not, most of the current social movements—family wel- 
fare, public health, temperance, recreation, for the prevention 
of child labor, congestion of population, sweating and over- 
work—have been stimulated and influenced by his New 
Basis of Civilization and other writings and by his personal 
interest in the men and women who have launched or 
directed these practical measures for the betterment of work- 
ing and living conditions. 

Dr. Patten is a consistent democrat, embracing the va- 
grant, the weak and the illiterate in the sweep of his sym- 
pathy. He seeks as persistently for the motives to which the 
lowest and most wayward will respond as for the more 
subtle reactions of the sophisticated. He recognizes biolog- 
ical as well as economic laws; but he thinks that bad blood 
accounts for a comparatively small fraction of our social 
problem. He emphasizes the importance of removing initial 
obstacles. He has announced an even more imperative prin- 
ciple than the golden rule: the obligation of the strong to 
do for the weak what they cannot do for themselves. He 
believes in the superman socialized. He teaches that if we 
care for reform, progress will take care of itself. 

One of his contributions of permanent value is his con- 
trast between the older deficit or pain economy and the newer 
surplus or pleasure economy. The World War has de- 
stroyed much of that social surplus on which his program 
of reform was based when he formulated it. Probably there 
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were few Americans for whom the war, even before we 
entered it, was a greater tragedy. 

He is a deep student of English thought. He acknowl- 
edges John Stuart Mill as the foremost influence of his | 
student years. Yet, his War and Culture is a finer apprecia- | 
tion of German Kultur, if divorced from war, than has 
been written for Americans by any German or pro-German. 
While he supported the war in all conventional ways, 
after we entered it, he is not among those who exulted in it |) 
or expected moral benefit from it to soldiers or nation. Send- |) } 
ing a million boys to hell on one occasion was his terse de- |) 
scription of the meaning of it. Perhaps this was an over- | | 
estimate; but perhaps again our experience of the war and, 
the peace may have brought many of us to a certain apprecia- it 
tion of his feeling. 

Dr. Patten is never content’ to keep within the traditional 1 
boundaries of his special science. He is an economist but |) ° 
he understands the Einstein theories better than most teach- | 
ers of higher mathematics, and the Mendelian theories better 
than most biologists. He invades the realms of art, poetry, 
hymnology, fiction—not in superficial conceit but in humility 
and from a sense of obligation. He is right; such borders |) 
must be crossed. Others may be better prepared for such | 
excursions, both technically and by nature; but he has made 
many rare finds and set a heroic example. He lives an in- 
tellectual life. He is not an easy and fluent writer. Never- 
theless, he writes remarkably well—such sentences and para- | 
graphs as fluent writers do not compose; words made in |) | 
bloody sweat, in agony of creation, beautiful and rugged, _ 
married fndisolubly to their thought. 


A Legend 


By Lesriz G. SHaw 


HE was a lover of beauty, 

And she wanted to write of beautiful things— 
“Of old, unhappy far-off things,” 
She called them. 
At any rate they were nowhere near. 
But the neighbors’ player-pianos on the little side street 
Hammered out jazz, or else 
They played Burning of Pompeii. ai 
And then there were talking machines, of course. 
And in the summer evenings 
The tremulous bleating of a cornet 
Essayed futilely to find The Lost Chord. 
The children fought lustily in the streets, 
And their mothers talked over porch railings of sales 
On georgette crepe and granite ware... 
And a deadly pall clouded her vision. 


Until one day she remembered 

That the king of men had moved 
Understandingly among all people 

And had spoken to them in parables 

And had shared in immeasurable love 
Their pleasures or their grief. 

And then she thought that many years ago, 
The futile cornetist was a shepherd 

Piping to Syrian hills, 

And the shrill-voiced women 

Were the madonnas of many an ancient twilight, 
Painted by old masters. 


The House 


WO tendencies in our modern life, Ralph 
Adams Cram has recently pointed out, are 
the main obstacles to the development of 
a desirable society, “the enormous scale 
in which everything of late has been cast,” 
and “that element in modern democracy 
which denies essential differences in hu- 
man character, capacity and potential.” 

The sound common sense of the American people, it may 
be said, is bound sooner or later to provide an antidote to 
such influences as these. But ever it has needed wise and 
courageous leadership for the healthy instincts of the people 
to assert themselves. The rich and colorful life of the self- 
contained community is in danger of passing away, of mak- 
ing room for a drab and oppressive uniformity, unless the 
surviving tradition of the American village and town neigh- 
borhood can be focussed anew around centers of continuous 
inspiration and support. ‘This function in the last three 
decades has been assumed and exercised with never diminish- 
ing vigor by the social settlements and community houses 
of our American cities, towns and villages. Robert A. 
Woods and Albert J. Kennedy, secretaries of the American 
Federation of Settlements, in their book, The Settlement 
Horizon, soon to be published by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, survey the origins and growth of the settlement move- 
ment, discuss its various manifestations and its practical 
functioning in the light of that conception, and point to the 
result that would flow from an application of the char- 
acteristic approach of the settlement to the larger problems 
of social readjustment. The work is the result of many 
years’ study and of cooperation on the part of settlement 
workers throughout the country. It embodies the most 
searching analysis and most comprehensive synthesis of the 
settlement in all its phases so far attempted. It is at once 
a history, a practical handbook, and a philosophical inter- 
pretation. A scientific sociological monograph, it is at the 
same time a romantic quest—opening up, indeed, a new 
horizon for all who, in the welter of contending theories 
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‘and interests, seek to find a sure path of social progress 


from knowledge made familiar by experience to a distant 
goal of harmonious social integration. 

The settlement idea originated in England and had its 
roots in such diverse soils as the revival of philanthropy 
which culminated in the Christian Socialist movement and 
the radicalism of the Chartists which gave birth to the Roch- 
dale pioneers in cooperation. But it was more especially the 
influence of Ruskin which gave to Barnett and his associates 
the impulse for lives devoted to the ideal of a nation organ- 
ized for rightousness. “Toynbee Hall was founded in 1884 
and most of the other important settlements in the early 
nineties. 

The English example in a remarkably short time precipi- 
tated a similar movement in America for which the ground 
had been prepared by somewhat different needs and modes 
of thought. There had been’ here neither the devastating 
effects that followed the Industrial Revolution in England 
nor as remarkable a line of reformers as had there arisen 
within a generation. The industrial problem here was one 
of suppressed efforts at organization for self-help rather than 
of a vast population living in extreme squalor—bad as con- 
ditions were here and there. Corruption of state and city 
government had bafHled and discouraged effort at social re- 
form through political means. The stream of immigrants 
brought with it not only special problems of exploitation 
through their ignorance of American conditions of life and 


Next Door 


labor, but fortunately also prevented that depression and 
degradation which had settled over so large a section of 
British labor, always reviving the flagging protest of the 
people against preventable ills with new hope and new 
aspiration. Moreover, partly owing to the recentness of 
its large industrial centers and the survival of the tradi- 
tions of village life and partly owing to the fact that im- 
migrants speaking the same tongue naturally sought the 
same neighborhoods, the sense of community life to a large 
extent held out against the enchroachments of the industrial 
order upon the private life of citizens. Thus, when the 
pioneers of the settlement movement in Chicago, Boston and 
New York went to live “down town” or “way east” they 
did not so much create a neighborhood spirit in the surround- 
ings of their new homes as became members of neighbor- 
hoods already in existence. 

Where the English settlement worker of the eighties and 
nineties had felt himself the bearer of a vast mission, a 
crusader against immeasurable ills, the early American resi- 
dent desired above all else to be accepted as a neighbor and 
help the latent forces for good in the community to find 
outlets. - 

Even when the cultivation of hospitality and the desire 
to render concrete services by organizing all sorts of activi- 
ties had made imperative the establishment of larger 
quarters, 


there was jealous watchfulness to keep the house as far as possible 
like a family residence and to prevent institutional developments 
from embarrassing any overture made by those who had come 
above all to be neighbors among other neighbors. 


PA ek difference between, English and American 
settlements emerged. Whereas in England a majority 
of residents were, and probably still are, recruited from among 
those whose financial position and leisure permit them to 
give freely all their time and effort without material re- 
compense, America had less of a “‘leisure class,” and public 
sentiment was unfavorable to a life of service that was not 
at the same time also part of a recognizable professional 
career. Hence, residents after the first few years were 
drawn more and more from among the younger professional 
men and women who had their living to make and whose 
social activity, while it was not always part of their prepara- 
tion for professional life, at any rate did not materially de- 
tract from the energy normally devoted to it. Gradually, 
the necessity of drawing upon the special knowledge and 
skill of different professional groups overcame the original 
sentiment—still largely operative in England—against the 
admission to residence of any but college graduates. “Teach- 
ers, nurses, business men, even men and women from the 
ranks of labor, are to be found now in most of the larger 
American settlements. 

A certain asceticism and a fundamental belief in the 
dignity of human nature shaped the relations between the 
residents and their neighbors; but more especially char- 
acteristic was the intense desire for fellowship with people 
of all sorts of antecedents in a common enjoyment of the 
finer things of life: 


Two special qualities of democratic fellowship as taught by the 
pioneers stand out because of their effect on settlement structure. 
One was a certain restless curiosity about the life of which they 
have become a part. Residents were to throw their full being into 
the neighborhood interplay, to seek the shock that comes from in- 
ward revelation of the life of exacting toil, of straitened resources, 
of hard-fought purpose. They were to submit themselves to be 
tested mercilessly by local standards, that there might be free trade 
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between them and their neighbors in the costly products of ex- 
perience. This fresh interchange, continuously growing and 
deepening, stimulated by the surmounting of barriers of race and 
religion, more than anything else has given form and body to the 
human democracy of the settlement. 


Little did those who first went out into the humanly un- 
charted wilderness of our industrial and foreign neighbor- 
hoods anticipate how much they and those who followed 
their lead were to be influenced and remolded by the forces 
within the neighborhood itself. “They brought with them 
the social inheritance of their group and the cultural notions 
implanted at school and college to find themselves sur- 
rounded by an immeasurably more varied social inheritance 
transplanted within the artificial bounds of. an urban com- 
munity from the quarters of the earth; their cherished pre- 
conceptions of education and social organization, even their 
programs of industrial and civic reform, of child and family 
welfare, went into the melting pot of new experiences and 
aspirations shared with men and women no less earnest than 
themselves and, often, no less competent to discover and 
work out means to fit the common needs. 


SE the desire to be accepted as neighbors and work 
with the neighbors outweighed any desire there may 
have been to apply experimentally ideas conceived in the 
study before sufficient acquaintance with the facts, the dis- 
appearance of any such fixed programs was not conceived 
either as a loss or as a hindrance to effective action. It was 
far more fascinating to come to terms of intimate participa- 
tion in the people’s efforts to solve their difficulties and lift 
themselves to a higher plane of material and spiritual ex- 
istence. A mere tolerance of all sorts of beliefs and folk- 
ways, not always free from a sense of personal superiority, 
soon developed into an ardent desire for a greater inclusive- 
ness in sympathies. Men, for instance, who had been liberal 
enough to doubt the wisdom of suppressing all labor organ- 
ization found themselves eagerly trying to understand the 
viewpoint of labor leaders and to sift for themselves out of 
a wealth of personal relationships, and the knowledge de- 
rived from it, a consistent attitude toward the labor move- 
ment. Instead of shrugging shoulders in view of corrup- 
tion in municipal politics, they tried to rub shoulders with 
the local politicians and to understand what influences had 
shaped their peculiar notions of civic responsibility and, on 
the basis of such understanding, to free the better motives 
from their worse associations and make them available for 
worthier ends. A chapter entitled, Tammany Leads the 
Way, traces the influence which the settlement has exercised 
on local politics and, with many interesting examples, il- 
lustrates how that influence has made for the reduction of 
statesmanship to neighborhood terms. Efforts to appeal to 
the people over the heads of existing ward organizations 
having failed, most of the settlements that took their elector- 
al responsibility as seriously as good neighborliness requires 
were forced to educate their constituency in the elements 
of good government and, at the same time, to go outside 
the limits of the neighborhood to bring its requirements 
forcibly to the attention of the politicians. “This policy, say 
the authors, ‘was crowned with genuine and substantial 
success.” But equally important was the lesson which ‘Tam- 
many had to teach the settlement: 


Politicians taught settlement workers many needful lessons. The 
sense of the educated man and woman for the necessity of 
thoroughgoing and long-continued investigation of individual and 
corporate need before taking action was mellowed by the ward 
leader’s uncritical helpfulness. ‘The resident staff set out to build 
up the same exhaustive acquaintance and knowledge of personal 
minutiae which is the stock-in-trade of the machine. Most im- 
portant of all, the settlement began to match the variety of casual 
services rendered by political leaders here and there among the 
people in voluntary but calculating ways, by the establishment of 
municipal and philanthropic institutions with high professional 
standards. 


NEXT DOOR 


In public health, education, recreation, and more and 
more also in the approach to the, more complex and difficult 
problems of industry, the natural helpfulness of “the man 
next door” became the characteristic attitude of the settle- 
ment worker. He did not come in as an outsider to meddle 
with affairs in a district in which he had no stake. He did 
not appoint himself the mouthpiece of an inarticulate mob 


to interpret what seemed to him ought to be its desires, | 


whether they were or not. He became simply the man next 
door, arguing with his neighbors, helping them to find what 
they really wanted and the relative urgency of their de- 
mands upon the city government or upon the management 
of the prevailing industry, brought into their midst spokes- 
men not only for causes with which he himself sympathized 
but also of the antagonists of. progress, or those considered 
such, so that the neighborhood might learn for itself what 
the advantages of different policies were, what the difficulties 
in the way of their accomplishment, what the forces that 
were with or against them. In all these functions women 
residents, of course, excelled. Always, the common participa- 
tion in the task of civic betterment was motivated not by 
narrow neighborhood interests but by good citizenship upon 
the basis of concrete knowledge of the neighborhood. 

From this, the formation of neighborhood guilds, partly 
spontaneous from the enthusiasm of the younger people who 
had been brought together with high aims, and partly fos- 
tered as a sort of graduate group from the settlement’s clubs 
and classes, was a natural next step. In many ways, it has 
become the most important. The adult settlement club as a 
training ground in cooperative method eventually eliminates 
itself as an institution fostered by settlement residents with 
the reformer’s motive; the neighborhood by a generation of 
first-hand experiment in cooperative action begins to be- 
come independent of outside aid. Not only this, but a 
neighborhood loyalty has grown up that makes it possible 
to create new organs of cooperation as new needs call for 
new instruments to meet them. One of the most successful 
“big brother” organizations in this country today is one 
made up entirely, I believe, from “neighborhood boys.” Has 
a mania for gambling invaded the neighborhood? Are its 
streets out of repair and does a negligent administration re- 
fuse to do anything about it? Does the legislature need evi- 
dence on the housing shortage which can be obtained only by 
a house-to-house investigation? Does the health department 
need help in educating the people to the menace of dirt? 
The settlement neighborhood is making ready, whether or- 
ganized in a formal guild or not, to shoulder the task. It 
is learning to combine both for permanent and for transitory 
ends. 

And so also when distress comes to the homes. When 
unemployment or a stoppage of industry throws hundreds 
or thousands out of work, when an epidemic plays havoc 
with the normal schedule of doctors and nurses, when it is 
discovered that many children attend school under-nourished 
or in ill health, the neighborhood organizes its forces as in 
older days it fought fires or wolves or Indians—not always 
or often strong enough to combat the common enemy with 
its own weapons, but knowing how to make the best of its 
own resources and how to obtain aid from the outside. 


AS the settlement accomplished its task and outlived 

its usefulness? Has it successfully eliminated the 
particular function it created for itself? Emphatically not. 
Only another stage in its development opens up. Not only 
does it remain the chief operating organ of neighborhood 
organization, but it becomes more and more the organ of 
continuous suggestion and inspiration to the neighborhood, 
reaching out to new goals, and raising the level of existence 
to a plan yet nearer that of the ideal community ; of integrat- 
ing its life with that of the whole city, the nation, the 
brotherhood of man. And always it remains just “the house 


THE HOUSE NEXT DOOR 


mext door,” concretely, realistically interpreting what is best 
in the neighborhood as a whole, as revealed by ‘“‘many sorts 
of adventurous acquaintance and intercourse.” 

This opens the way to effort toward assimilation into local life 
of city-wide services, public and voluntary, and toward the incite- 
ment of distinctly local forms of association and leadership. This 
policy by no means prevents the exercise of influence beyond ac- 
cepted regional bounds. It is indeed the settlements of this pre- 
vailing type which, of recent years, have been effectively integrat- 
ing their forces and giving front to their cause, in the large scene 
of the city as a whole. 

Nationally organized since 1911, the settlements of Amer- 
ica have recently pledged their adherence to. an international 
organization of settlements and of community centers that 
share their aims. While, an exception to most professional 
men and women in America, the leading settlement work- 


‘ers have, for the most part, stayed on their job for an un- 


| 


broken succession of years, hundreds of former residents 
have carried their spirit and methods into every influential 
American institution: school and college, bench and city 
hall, church and agency for social reform. 

I have not given myself space to do justice to the detail 
of the book under review which probably will interest many 
readers quite as much as the larger sequence of events and 
their scholarly interpretation. Let me at least indicate the 
variety of content: ‘The section on origins tells not only 
of the history but also of the ways in which general aims 
have been translated into concrete programs, in which 
neighborhoods have been chosen for the foundation of settle- 
ments, in which the first contacts have been made. A sec- 
tion entitled Neighborhood Guild has chapters on boys’ and 
men’s clubs, on girls’ and women’s clubs, on “mixed com- 
pany’—for no cultural life can be established on rigid de- 
limitations according to age and sex—on summer in the 
city with its refreshing change of program for young and 
old, on country holidays. Culture and Reality is the name 
of the next section, in which is discussed the educational 
approach, the fostering of handicraft, the three arts and 
neighborhood humanities—the bread of life. Next Door to 
Labor introduces the settlement in its relation to the men 
and women—and sometimes, alas, the children—of the 


neighborhood as producers, the perplexing questions that 


arise when a large number of families live below the poverty 
line, standards of well-being, the emergence of the coopera- 
tive man. 

Under the comprehensive title of Common Weal we fol- 
low the expansion of the settlement activity as it strives to 


_ circumscribe the interests of the local community as a whole. 


“Tammany leads the Way”; home and street, health, law 
and order, school, public recreation and the war-time regime 


create their tasks and opportunities. Common Will is the 


4 


a s/ 
_ Interests. 


; 


section that interprets the still larger synthesis which natural- 
ly follows as the neighborhood becomes alert to its collective 
Its chapters discuss the “family of families” as a 
social unit requiring the most careful organization in which 
the experience of the older settlements has much to teach in 
details small and large; institutions and neighborhood, race 


and place—when human prejudices most difficult to re- 


) 


move enter into the field; the civic nucleus and the new 


synthesis of locality, the beginnings of the latest stage in 
_ settlement. ; 


4 


: 


Grasp and Reach, the last section, enters into questions of 


personnel, of finance and other matters of that kind, intro- 


duces the city and regional federations organized in the last 
few years with such remarkable promise for the future, and 
national outlines. 

The settlement movement has at last a worthy textbook 


which will remain the standard against which to measure 


_ achievements for many years to come. 


B. L. 
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SOCIAL CERTAINTIES 
(Continued from page 435) 

hospital when that hospital can make use of an existent 
agency without cost to the state ?’”—then the private associa- 
tion has become a barnacle, an eventual superfluity. On the 
other hand, if it loyally represents the public interest, if it 
uses its influence with the legislature and the people pro- 
gressively to perfect the state department it has called into 
being, to study, yearly, new methods for its adoption, 
abandoning a line of action as soon as the state is ready to 
pursue it, then there is no reason why it should cease func- 
tioning iooeareho shall say how long? 

In general, the private agency, supported by subscription, 
is the experimenter; the public, supported by taxes, the ad- 
ministrator. The one points the way by demonstrating a 
method to the end that government may adopt it, the other 
follows after the fact. But experiment is a current and 
continuous process, requiring many years for fruition, and 
constantly concerning itself with new fields of research. 


OCIAL work has its cross currents, its “left”? and its 

“right,” its chasms. "The percentage of fallibility is 
probably higher that that of other professions, because it is 
the newest of them, if for no other reason. In the fringes 
a polyglot crew of charlatans—parasites upon the public, 
thorns in the side of the doer—plies its questionable way. 
The more respectable sentimentalists, hangovers from the 
old philanthropic order, daily stretch out the pious palm for 
“Sweet charity’s sake” on behalf of some “deserving” thing 
or other. Orphanages still coop up normal children, who 
should be in normal homes, and abnormal children who be- 
long in institutions. Jails and almshouses are with us yet. 
A good 40 per cent of so-called social work—including activi- 
ties that duplicate, that are merely busy, without vision— 
should be brutally lopped off, not only to the alleviation of 
that post-bellum neuritis of the pocket nerve which is 
now afflicting a long suffering public, but to the vast bet- 
terment of the service and the infinite relief of the pro- 
fessional. 

But how is the giving public to acquire sufficient .dis- 
crimination, how learn to forsake emotionalism and cleave 
only unto common sense, unless it be furnished with right 
information and true wedded of comparison ? 


HE advance of social service cannot exceed the advance 

of the body politic. Mrs. Cannon’s dream of a perfected 
democracy (which is not democratic, but paternalistic) ; her 
longing for a mass exodus from the bondage of private sub- 
scription to the promised land of glorified state control is so 
chimerical that the most visionary cannot even prophesy its 
realization. A social certainty of evolution her utopia may 
be, but to attract thought from the fact that it is evolution, 
slow and painful evolution, is to scuttle the ship. It is the 
essence of unfairness to dangle in the same booth, as wares 
of competitive attraction for the public choice, a present 
struggle and a future hope. We cannot quit the dust of the 
arena and fly to the heights of Olympus: man does not 
fly—he crawls, ant-like, tugging his ‘‘dead beetle” over the 
jagged slopes of progress. 

And, for social work, progress will be slow in proportion 
as it fails to interpret itself so clearly that doubts may not 
arise to retard it. John Morley has told us that “right and 
wrong are in the nature of things. They are not words and 
phrases. They are in the nature of things, and if you trans- 
gress the laws laid down, imposed by the nature of things, 
depend upon it you will pay the penalty.” 

It is time to say again that, in the writing of its brief, 
social work must have recourse to the fundamentals, and on 
those fundamentals of its policy it must rest its case if it 
is to endure. 


THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 
(Continued from page 440) i 
After Morgan has gone Aunt Candace unlocks a little |) 
black box the key to which shé carries on a string around | 
her neck. She draws out an old, wrinkled, white dress, | 
yellowed with age. ‘The play closes: : | 
Aunt Candace: Look heah, chile. I’s gwine tell you 
now. Nineteen years ago come dis Christmas day’s a white | 
man gin you mammy dis heah, an’ dat white man is kin to | 
you, an’ he don’t live fur off neither. Gimme dat dress dere | 


on de bed. (Mary gets it and holds it tightly to her breast. | 


Aunt Candace snatches at it, but Mary clings to it.) Gimme } 
dat dress! 
Mary: 


It’s mine. 


Aunt Candace: Gimme! (She jerks the drevige away from | 


Mary. 
carefully on the flames. 
save them, but she waves him back with her stick.) Git | 
back, nigger! Git back! Dis night I’s gwine wipe out some j 
o’ de traces o’ sin. (Mary sits in her chair sobbing. As the } 
dresses burn, Aunt Candace comes to her and lays her hand | 
upon her head.) I knows yo’ feelin’s chile. But yo’s got to |) 
smother ’em in. You’s got to smother ’em in. {) 


Hobbling to the-fireplace, she lays both of them i 


But the Playmakers are not simply limited to those who | ) 


can act or write. A Playmaker is “any one who does any- © 
thing toward the making of a play. Elizabeth Lay helped © 
paint the log cabin scene in one of her plays.” Professor 
Koch draws out what is in his pupils, whether it be a stage 
setting or a bit of dialogue, true to the vernacular. 

When they needed a scene he urged them to paint it them- 
selves. They searched for log cabins and shanties for models. — 
They tramped through isolated regions and caught just the 
right dialect and incident. They even painted their own can- 
vases. 

“Then came weeks of experiment with the new kind of 
paint,” says Miss Lay, “weeks in which the scene resembled a 
layer cake or a striped flag more than anything else. But 
finally they mastered the medium and completed a log cabin 
set quite creditably realistic. If the log cabin used in a play 
of fisher people contains logs larger than the trees in that 
section, if the rocks in the fireplace could not have existed | 
in that locality, if there is a flaw in the dialect, the author | 
and the producer will be sure to hear about it.” 

At Chapel Hill the plays have been given in the 
house,’ 
torium of the high school building. There has been no suita- 
ble building on the campus. 
started to get the old law building, one of the oldest and 
most beautiful, architecturally, of any of the college build- 
ings, for a college playhouse. ‘Their forest theater is en- | 
circled by cedars and pines. A hillside slopes back from it | 
forming a natural amphitheatre seating several thousand 
people. 

Here at least one Shakespearian play has been given 
each year. This is in line with the policy of the Playmakers 
to present other types of plays as well as those drawing upon 
the folk material of the state. The best dramatic companies 
are also brought to Chapel Hill. Among these have been 
the Devereaux Players, the Shakespeare Play-House Com- 
pany of New York, Tony Sarg’s Marionettes and Madame 
Borgny Hammer in Ibsen. 

Professor Koch says that “there is everywhere an awaken- 
ing of the folk consciousness, which should be cherished in 
a new republic of active literature. As did the Greeks and 
our far-seeing Elizabethan forebears, so should we, the peo- 
ple of this new renaissance, find fresh dramatic forms to ex- 
press our democracy of the day—our larger conception of 
the kingdom of humanity. Toward this the Carolina Play- 
makers are hoping to contribute something of lasting value 
in the making of a new folk theater and a new folk 
literature.” 


“Play- 
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Jim makes a movement as if to \ 


* which consists of an improvised stage in the audi- | 


Now a movement has been ~ | 


PRO sOr THE LOOM” 
(Continued from page 446) 

increase in their holdings following the Civil War, up to 
1920 when they relinquished their interests, their history 
was one of close Yankee management. The old was good 
enough for them; why was it not good enough for the new- 
comers? Electricity had no virtues for the Knights. “The 
workers were used to oil lamps; they might continue to use 
them. It is said of the Knights that they never had a type- 
writer in their offices until a few years before they sold. 
And so the sons of Robert Knight, principal owner, inherited 
‘a great organization to which they gave their personal atten- 
tion. In 1919, came the incorporation of the business, still 
a family concern, under the laws of Rhode Island. A year 
later it was incorporated in Massachusetts, and a few months 
after operating under Boston banking control it became a 
subsidiary of the Consolidated Textile Corporation of Dela- 
ware with offices in New York city. With the change in 
ownership new blood came into the Valley and a change of 
policy was evident. Feudalism with its laissez-faire methods 
had gone; modern capitalism with scientific management had 
displaced it. What were the results? 

The new concern entered upon a policy of overthrowing 
the master and man relationship and building up service de- 
partments based on efficiency. Company stores were done 
away with. In one or two cases these have been turned into 
club rooms for the men, rent free. One in Arctic has been 
turned over to the Valley District Nursing Association for 
headquarters and clinics. Use of another building has been 
given for a community house at Riverpoint, and at Arctic 
and Natick club rooms have been fitted up for the men. 
While the company continues to contribute to the churches 
in practically all of the villages, it has begun to relinquish 
ownership. The Episcopal Church at Pontiac, for illustra- 
tion, was given to the Episcopal Diocese the beginning of the 
year. A social worker has been retained, a man of some ex- 
perience and with the confidence of the people, who is devot- 
ing his time to conditions in the Valley. A considerable 
sum has been contributed toward the district nursing work 
and toward the-establishment of the girls’ club work. 

Recognizing the unsanitary housing conditions, a housing 
policy has been worked out. A group of new houses of 
modern type has been built: two-family houses of brick and 
cement, varying in architecture, with sun parlor and bath, 
running water, drains, electric light and all conveniences. 
These houses rent for from $16 to $18 a month and have 
been ready for occupancy for a year. In March, however, 
only eight of them had been rented. A people who have 
lived for generations in unsanitary dwellings at $5 and $6 
a month do not readily see the advantage of a modern dwell- 
ing at $18. The old tenements have in many cases been 
tepaired almost to the point of rebuilding and to some of 
them porches have been added. ‘The plan is to build more 
houses as the new ones are taken up and thus automatically 
vacate the old tenements. A more vigorous program of tear- 
ing down the old tenements must be determined upon if 
living conditions are to be transformed in this generation. 

The policy of the new company has scarcely had time to 
be tested in the fourteen months since the mills changed 
hands. There is, however, no community program; it is an 
efidiency program pure and simple. The superintendents 
that have been retained are superintendents formerly with 
the Knight Company. They, for the most part, profess no 
social vision. They have no knowledge of industrial condi- 
tions other than those that have prevailed in the local textile 
industry. They do not provide community leadership. 

On top of this new policy which calls for better houses 
and therefore higher rents from the workers, and recreation- 
al opportunities and thus (if it is to be democratically organ- 
ized) self-support and leisure time for development and 
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“FRUIT OF THE LOOM” 


leadership, came the order of the operators for a 20 per cent 
reduction in wages with the continuation of the 54-hour 
week. ‘The order was posted; the workers were to accept 
without questioning. But they did question. They walked 
out and took every mill in the Valley with them. An “‘ex- 
planation” was put in the pay envelopes after the strike 
broke—a pacifier rather than an explanation—but it took 
direct action on the part of the union to force even that. 

The reason it cannot be called an explanation is that the 
notice gave no facts in support of its statements. ‘The State 
Board of Mediation for weeks tried to get at these facts 
for the industry of the state as a whole, but the employers 
refused to submit their books. A study of such figures of 
the B. B. & R. Knight Company as are available was made 
for the union by the Labor Bureau, Inc. The picture it 
draws is that of an extreme case of corporate inflation dur- 
ing the war boom followed by pressure during a time of de- 
pression to make the workers pay in decreased wages interest 
on this abnormal capitalization. "The Labor Bureau, as a 
result of its analysis, states that it was capitalized on the ex- 
pectation that the profits of 1916-20 would continue; that 
it values its own common stock on its books about one-third 
higher than the par value of the stock of the companies it 
bought, and that it values its plants not on what was paid 
for them (which in turn did not represent original invest- 
ment but replacement value in 1914) but on the basis of 
the high cost of replacement in 1919 when the corporation 
was organized. ‘The capitalization is. now approximately 
$46 a spindle as compared with a paid cost of $22.50 a 
spindle; yet the cost of replacement has fallen over 30 per 
cent since 1919. Moreover, the old B. B. & R. Knight mills 
with their out-of-date equipment could, in the view of a 
textile manufacturer who owns mills in both North and 
South, be bought anywhere in the South today at $8 per 
spindle. ‘The cards especially are so old that they have al- 
ready been discarded at Natick and, before the strike, River- 
point carding rooms were being run night shifts to take care 
of the Natick work because of the greater profit on the new 
equipment there. 

The company has not seen fit to reply to the Labor 
Bureau’s analysis presented to the press by the union, other 
than by the statement that they “do not intend to enter into 
a debate with respect to this, especially when it is entirely 
evident that the financial affairs of the corporation have been 
garbled with the intent to mislead the employes now on 
strike in Rhode Island.” They have made no reply to the 
published statement that the corporation issued $3,500,000 
of first mortgage bonds, bought by the banking syndicate 
referred to, which in 1941 are convertible into common stock 
at $35 a share although when the bonds were issued the 
stock was selling on the New York Stock Exchange at only 
$18 a share and during the first weeks of the strike was sel- 
ling at $13. With this heavy burden of capitalization the 
company paid but a moderate dividend in 1920, a prosperous 
year in textiles, and showed for 1921 a loss of nearly 
$1,000,000. ‘That, it is estimated, is the amount which the 
20 per cent wage reduction would write off. 

To this description of their finances, the officers of the 
corporation take strong exception. ‘The secretary writes to 
the SURVEY: 


. « . on seventeen mills and a bleachery of B. B. & R. Knight, 
Inc., the only fixed charge is the relatively small bond issue of 
$7,500,000 of the 7 per cent ten-year sinking fund bonds of the 
company, after which come $2,500,000 of 8 per cent preferred 
stock. The interest on the bonds has, of course, been paid regu- 
larly; but even the dividends on the preferred stock ceased with 
the new year, after having been paid only five times. Surely, the 
most captious critic could not take exception to the payment of a 
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total of $250,000 in eighteen months to stockholders of all classes, | 
of a corporation whose properties are worth at least $20,000,000. 

The criticism referred to in this statement has not been | 
made. On the other hand the specific charges of the Labor } 
Bureau remain unanswered. } 

The manufacturers ot the Valley have succeeded in bring- | . 
ing on themselves exactly what they had determined to avoid | 
by any means. ‘They did not intend even to talk with their | 
individual workers. What they did was to organize one of | 
the most unorganized of industries. Almost over night the }) 
membership ‘of the Amalgamated, the only union in the 


Valley, which had about a hundred members previous to the i) 


wage cut, jumped to five thousand. The two unions, the 


United Textile Workers in the Blackstone Valley, and the } 


Amalgamated in the Pawtuxet, buried the hatchet in the a 
The manufacturers soon found } 


face of a common enemy. i 
themselves confronted with a solid organization of workers. 
Of the leaders of the Amalgamated a vice-president of the | 
Consolidated Textile Company said to the writer: “We will 
never open the mills until those foreigners are out of town.” 
Yet it was leadership that another of the company’s officials, 
in explaining that they were not doing “welfare work” but 
“service work on the basis of efficiency,’ said they were © 
trying to develop. 
ship came from within the villages and not from outside or- | 
ganizers. Outside men were sent in by the union after the 
walkout took place, but the strike was called by a group 
from Natick and Arctic. 

A textile manufacturer of another state who knows “the 
Valley” mills in detail, said in commenting to the writer 
upon the situation: ‘“There is the greatest opportunity in the 
world before the mill agents if they can be made to see it; 
if they can but understand that the communities are to be 
made places for people to live in and develop their lives, that 
these people are human beings and must be considered as 
such in the dealings with them. Then and not until then 
will situations like this today be done away with.” 


THE JOB AT BABELS 
(Continued from page 452) 
“Would be so happy to listen to dat man till de cows come 
home.” 
play of good humor, characteristics of the darky. One of the 
Norfolk delegation was setting forth his embarrassment un- 
der the existing wages, having, as he said, “eight head of 
children.” Afterward another colored brother rather sniffed 
at the size of this family, remarking that he had ten head. 
Then came, “Yes, but you lost three,’ followed quick as a 
flash by the retort, “Aha, I got you again. I only got eight 
head, but I had ‘leven and lost three.’ And everybody 
roared at it as a huge joke. Birth control evidently has yet 
to make converts south of the Mason and Dixon Line. It 
reminded me of the old lady who so stoutly averred that you 
could not tell her anything about raising children, for she 
had had seven and lost five. 
The race question as it affects industrial relations may best 
perhaps be dismissed with a description of a shop committee 
which came up to the employer, in one of my cases, from a 
tannery in the Danvers-Salem district in Massachusetts. 
This shop committee was constituted of one Irishman, a 
Finn, two Italians, a Pole, a Swede, a Greek and a Turk. 
Fortunately I was not called upon personally to confer with 
this committee. But it demonstrates that all American paci- 
ficators ought also to be polyglots. How would you like to 
attempt reaching an understanding with such an aggrega- 
tion? You would surely agree that the racial composition 
of our population is one of the largest obstacles in the United 
States to the attainment of industrial justice. 


Furthermore, the original strike leader- | 


And these conferences were often enlivened by the | 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS |. 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


REPORT OF CHARGES OF ILLEGAL PRACTICES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT oF Justice. By Senator Thomas 
J. Walsh, of Montana. The charges made by 
the ‘Twelve Lawyers” against. Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer are sustained after an investiga- 
tion ordered by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The report is a brilliant arraignment 
of official lawlessness; a warning that Palmer’s 
precedents are being followed and a demand 
that the Committee and the Senate condemn 
such dangerous practices. It is now pending 
before the Senate Judiciary. It is of perman- 
ent value as a searching review of fundamental 
civil liberties. Copy of pamphlet together with 
Bulletin No. 77 of the League sent upon re- 
ceipt of 10c to cover cost of postage and 
handling; with copy of “‘I'welve Lawyers Re- 
port’ 35¢. Judson King, Secretary, National 
Popular Government League, 637 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


George H. Doran Co., New York, announce the 
following three 32-page pamphlets at 10c each: 


Amertca: Its ProsueMs anv Perrits, by Sher- 
wood Eddy. No. 6 of Christianity and In- 
dustry Series. Facts concerning poverty, low 
wages, long hours, concentration of wealth, the 
open shop drive, yellow journalism, denial of 
freedom of speech, lynching, war. 


Tue Unitep States Sree. Corporation, by 
Kirby Page. No. of Christianity and In- 
dustry Series. Reprinted from the Atlantic 
Monthly, May, 1922. Written after an inter- 
view with Judge Gary and President Farrell. 
Discusses the social consequences of modern 
business policies. 


Incentives In Mopern Lire, by Kirby Page. 


No. 7 of the Christianity and Industry Series. 
The William Penn Lecture of 1922. 


The Bureau of Industrial Research, (Third 
Floor), 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
announces the three following pamphlets: 

Iy Non-Unton Mines—Diary of a coal digger 
in Central Pennsylvania. August, 1921. By 
Powers Hapgood. 50c. 

Tue Oren SHop—Study by S. Zimand of anti- 
union campaign. 10c. 


Coat War In Britarn. By H. Tracey. 25c. 


Prenatat Care In Cuicaco—a survey showing 
the importance of prenatal care and describing 
the existing facilities in Chicago, with an out- 
line of standards and recommendations. By 
Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich. 102 Pages. Price, 50 
cents. Chicago Community Trust, 10 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Tue RockEFELLER Founpation. A Review for 
1921 by George E. Vincent, President of the 
Foundation. Published by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, 61 Broadway, New York City. 
59 pages, illustrated. 


THe Mytx or a Guiity Nation, by Albert Jay 
Nock. (Freeman Pamphlet.) | Explains why 
: there can be no peace under the treaty, and 
disposes of the notion that a single nation was 
responsible for the war. B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 
116 W. 13 St., N. Y. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 


How tHe Buvcer Faminres Save anp Have— 
the reserve ‘system explained (5 cents); How 
John and Mary Live and Save on $35 a Week 
—a weekly budget plan (10 cents); Weekly 
Allowance Book (10 cents); Ten-Cent Meals, 
by Florence Nesbitt, 44 pp. (10 cents). Am. 

‘ School Home Economics, 849 East 58 St., 
Chicago. 


Crepir Unron. Complete free information on 
_ request to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


. 


Only one-fifth of the buildings owned by the Bell System are shown in this picture. 


A Telephone City 


Above is an imaginary city, 
made by grouping together one- 
fifth of the buildings owned by 
the Bell System, and used in 
telephone service. Picture to 
yourself a city five times as great 
and you will have an idea of 
the amount of real estate owned 
by the Bell System’ throughout 
the country. 


If all these buildings were 
grouped together, they would 
make a business community with 
400 more buildings than the 
total number of office buildings 
in New York City, as classified 
by the Department of Taxes and 
Assessments. 


Next to its investment in 
modern telephone equipment, the 


toward Better Service 


largest investment of the Bell 
System is in its 1,600 modern 
buildings, with a value of $144,- 
000,000. Ranging in size from 
twenty-seven stories down to 
one-story, they are used princi- 
pally as executive offices, cen- 
tral offices, storehouses and 
garages. [he modern construc- 
tion of most of the buildings is 
indicated by the fact that the 
investment in buildings is now 
over three times what it was ten 
years ago. 


Every building owned by the 
Bell System must be so con- 
structed and so situated as to 
serve with efficiency the tele- 
phone public in each locality, 
and to be a sound investment 
for future requirements. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


The Allen School-Social Science 


(Successor to Recreation Dept., Chicago School of Civics and 


Philanthropy.) 


Home study courses for social workers and all interested in 
One and two year course. Community drama. 


Social Problems, Psychology, 
Students may start at 


modern problems of society. 0 
U. S. Government, and Economics. 
any time. 


Write for circular 


800 S. Halsted St. (Hull House) Chicago 


Write for catalogue to 
Henry M. ALLEN, Principal 
Allen School 
Auburn, N. Y. 


? 
r 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 

* debates. Expert, scholarly service. AutTHor’s RESEARCH 
e Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. — . 
(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, tt identifies you.) 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Lena R. 
Waters, executive secretary; American Association of Hospital 
Social Workers, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland. Or- 
ganization to promote development of social work in hospitals and 
ee as Annual meeting with National Conference of Social 
ork. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field 
director; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 180 E. 22d Street, 
New York. Advice in organization prohlems of family social work 
societies (Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, di- 
rector, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. An organization of 
Professional social workers devoted to raising social work standards 
and requirements. Membership open to qualified social workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY 
AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT 
MORTALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Urges prenatal. obstetrical and infant care: birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of 
children of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; A. R. Mann, vice president; E, C. Lindeman, executive 
secretary; Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, West Virginia, field secre- 
Aaa Emphasizes the human aspect of country life. Membership 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of Amer- 
ican penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. 
Next Congress Detroit. Michigan, October. 1922. E. R. Cass, general 
secretary, 135 East 15th Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and pre- 
vention. Puklication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the pro- 
motion of sound sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Annual] membership dues, $2. Member- 


ship includes quarterly magazine and monthly bulletin. William 
F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas 
Jean, director. To arouse public interest in the health of school 
children; to encourage the systematic teaching of health in the 
schools: to develop new methods of interesting children in the 
forming of health habits; to publish and distribute pamphlets for 
teachers and public health workers and health literature for 
children; to advise in organization of local child health programs. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful. effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C, C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 
22nd St., New York. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—3805 WV. 98th St., New York. 
Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. Promotes 
civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J. Rosen- 
sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


Miss 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. s. Braucher, secretary. 
Citizenship through right use of leisure. A national civic organiza- 
tion which on request helps local communities to work out a 
leisure time program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David 
Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, 
exec. sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human in- 
peritenees hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Litera- 
ture free. + 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SURVEY. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST_ IN / 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev, | 
Chas. S. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l. sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 
St.. New York. } 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. |) 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y., 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, 
vice-prin.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, 
Va. Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—John } 
Culbert Faries, dir., 245 HE. 23rd St., New York. Maintains free : 
industrial training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the handi- 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons and cooperates with other special agencies in plans 
to put the disabled man ‘‘back on the payroll.”’ 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly Intercol- 


legiate Socialist Society)—-Harry W. Laidler, secretary; Room 931, 70 Ve ‘ 


Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—Education for a new social 
order, based on production for use and not for profit. Annual 
membership, $3.00, $5.00 and $25.00. Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES.—Address:= 
care of Reginald Heber Smith, 60 State Street, Boston. Officers: 
President, Albert F. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Sec- 


retary, John S. Bradway, 183 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Chair- 4 — 


man of Central Committee, Leonard McGee, 289 Broadway, New 
York. The National Association of Legal Aiid Societies and bureaus 
in the United States formed in 1922 to coordinate, improve and 
extend legal aid work. Conventions held in 1911, 1912, 1914, 1916: 
and 1922. The records of the proceedings at these conventions } 
constitute the best literature obtainable on practical legal aidi 
work. Copies of the record of the 1922 proceedings may be ob- 
tained free on application to the above address. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL- 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnson. 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans 
the common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes informa- 
tion regarding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, 
with 350 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance phys- 
ical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young wo- 
men. Maintains National Training School which offers through its 
nine months’ graduate course professional training to women wish- 
ing to fit themselves for executive positions within the movement. 
Recommendation to positions made through Personnel Division, 
Placement Section. . 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official National 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. 
National Executive Otfices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, TD. C. 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. ‘ 
Department of Education—Rev. James H. Ryan, Exec. Sec’y. 
Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John 
A. Lapp. 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath; 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admira} 
William S. Benson; Exec. Sec’y, Michael J. Slattery. 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. 
Gavin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. 
National Catholic Service School for Women, Washington, D, C.— 
Director, Charles P. Neill; Dean, Miss Maud R. Cavanaugh. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 


Michae} 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, 
sec’y.; 105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural in- 
vestigations. Works for improved laws and administration; 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100; 
includes quarterly, ‘The American Child.” 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. F. 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates an@ 
publishes exhibit matenial which visualizes the principles and con- 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of children. 
Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service through 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc, 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr. 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; As- 
sociate Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. 
V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental 
disorders, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war 


neuroses and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward 
children, surveys, state societies. ‘‘Mental Hygiene;’’ quarterly, 
$2 a year. 


It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Robert W. Kelso, 
Pres., Boston; W. H. Parker, sec’y., 25 East Ninth Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of 
social service agencies. Each year it holds an annual meeting, 
publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of this meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The forty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Conference will be held in Providence, Rhode Island, June 22-29, 1922, 
Proceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon payment 
of a membership fee of five dollars, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carris, 
field sec’y.; Mrs, Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 E. 28rd St., New York. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, gen’l sec’y. Promotes legislation for en- 
lightened standards for women and minors in industry and for 
honest products; minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, no 
night work, federal regulation food and packing industries; ‘honest 
cloth” legislation. Publications available. ; 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. 
Woods, sec’y.; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of 
comparative study and concerted action in city, state and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement 
work; seeks the higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N\., Direc- 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York For development and stand- 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edu- 
cational service. Official Magazine ‘‘Public Health Nurse.’’ 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 
127 B. 28rd St., New York. Establishes comm*ttees of white and 
colored people to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 
Anna A. Gordon, president, Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the American 
people through the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In- 
dustry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Amer- 
feanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 
“The Union Signal,’’ published at Headquarters. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, pres.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Nl. Stands for 
self-government in the work shop through o: ganization and also 
for the enactment of protective legislation. Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
—1 Madison Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. 
Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization of 
year-round municipal recreation systems. Information available on 
playground and community center activities and administration. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
Sentation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
Membership, $2, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
For the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
improvements. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various 
allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 180 E. 22nd St., New York. De- 
partments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 
Exhibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
Youth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
On the Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
Logan, treas.; A. I. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Miller, 
Jr., Sec’y; 465 W. 23rd St. A clearing-house for Workers’ Education. 


Oliver H. Bartine 


Hospital Consultant 


Planning, Construction, Me- 
chanical Equipment and Econ- 


omical Operation of Institu- Aeolian Hall 
tions for the Care of the 
Sick. NEW YORK 


Garber R: 


Between You and the Public are lines 
of communication 
The newspapers, the magazines, the mail, the speaker’s platform— 
by means of these you spread your message. 


A publicity man is one who understands the most effective ways 
of using all channels of communication with the public. He is not 
merely a person who gets stories about you and your work in the 
povepapers—he is also a COUNSELLOR ON PUBLIC RELA- 


Planned Publicity Service 


Louis Popkin, Director ~ Telephone 5755 Bryant 


Knickerbocker Building, 152 W. 42d St. 


Hospitals 
and ‘ ; 
Institutions 


in layout and plans should give expression to the 
latest medical and social practice. 

Advice on plans and operating problems made 
available through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


CORPORATE COMMUNION 
for Episcopalians attending the 
National Conference of Social 
Work will be celebrated at Grace 

Church, Westminster and Mathewson 
Streets, Providence, Rhode Island, at 8 


o’clock Sunday morning, June 25. The 
Right Reverend James DeWolfe Perry, 
D.D., Bishop of Rhode Island, will be 
the celebrant. All Social Service 
Workers, members of the Episcopal 
Church, are asked to be present. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue SuRvVEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 


Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 
Cash with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


consecutive insertions, 


Address Advertising 
Department 


Discounts on three or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Home Economics Worker 
for a large Family Case Agency. Prefer- 
ably one with experience and good theo- 
retical training. Must speak Yiddish. 4215 
SURVEY. 


GIRLS’ SUPERVISOR: State age, edu- 
cation, experience, etc., in application to 
Superintendent, Hebrew Orphans Home, 
12th St. and Green Lane, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 


WANTED: Supervisor for Jewish Case 
Working Agency in large Eastern City. 
4216 SURVEY. 


MATRON: State everything about your- 
self in your application to the Superin- 
tendent, Hebrew Orphans Home, 12th St. 
and Green Lane, Philadelphia, Penna. 


SOCIAL WORKERS, Secretaries, Diet- 
itians, Housekeepers, address Miss Rich- 
ards, Providence, R. I., Box 5, East Side. 
Boston Office Trinity Court, 16 Jackson 
Hall, Fridays 11 to 1. Address Providence. 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE WORK of- 
fers pleasant, remunerative employment to 
men and women. Good demand for work- 
ers. Correspondence instruction. Booklet. 
American Sociological Institute, Lansdowne 
Avenue and 5sth Street, Philadelphia. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois, 


BOYS’ WORKER, with aptitude for 
gymnasium, handicraft, Scouting, club or- 
ganization work. Friendly House Settle- 
ment, Mansfield, Ohio. 


PHILANTHROPIST 
WANTED 


who will put up expense money against my 


time, for psycho-analytic investigation of 
religious mysticism and puritanism. Address: 


THEO. SCHROEDER, Cos Cob, Conn. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and priv- 
ate schools, colleges and universities. Edu- 
cation Service, Steger Building, Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKER wants executive po- 
sition; twelve years’ experience Family 
Case Work and preventive work with girls 
a specialty. 4228 SURVEY. 


PROTESTANT WOMAN of experience 
in institutional work for girls, desires po- 
sition. References. 4218 SURVEY. 


YOUNG COLORED MAN, Columbia 
A.M., desires high or elementary school 
principalship or the superintendency of a 
school for delinquent or dependent boys. 
4224 SURVEY. 


JEWISH TRAINED NURSE available 
for position where business ability and 
varied executive experience are prerequi- 
sites. Seashore preferred. House manager 
in motherless family also considered. 4212 
SURVEY. 


WOMAN of broad education, social 
training, experienced chaperon teacher, 
linguist, social secretary, unusual refer- 


ences, desires position in private home, 
school, college or organization where these 
qualifications are desired. 4200 SURVEY. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES & CONNECTIONS 


Capital— If you are seeking capital or have capital with or without services to invest, 
Partnership—!{ you are seeking a partner for your business or a partnership in some 


other business, 


4 If you are a responsible selling agent seeking a good line or a manu- 
Selling Agency— facturer seeking a good selling agent, 


Merchandise—If you have merchandise, machinery or other goods to dispose of at a price 
or if you are in the market to buy same, 


Patents— If you have a patent to sell or lease or wish to buy one, 
Executives—If you are a sales or advertising manager, office manager, superintendent, 


engineer, or other executive seeking a good connection or if you are an 
employer seeking a responsible executive, — — 


Send particulars to: 


Va 


Regutered in U S. Pet Office 


THE NATIONAL JOURNAL OF BUSINESS OPPORTUNTTIBS 


GOTHAM NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 


1823 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


MISCELLANEOUS 


It Cannot Be Done Here? Surprise your ’ 
self! Find out what you do NOT know _abow 
it. Read A Plea and a Plan for the effective 


Organization of Am. Clerks 


and Professional Employees 


(Part I, 30c.; Part II, 35c. ppd.) Help to | 
make America safe for them! Masmalga Ser | 
vice, Brooklyn, N. Y, Stat. “S,” Box 18. + 


“Home-Making asa Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 

Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 

positions or for home-making efficiency. | 
Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago | 


Sell Your Snav Shots at $5.00 Each 
Kodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. Make, | 
i J We teach you how and where to | 
sell. Write Walhamore Institute, Lafayette | 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


aa 


500 THINGS TO SELL BY MAIL f 
Remarkable new publication. Workable plans |) 
and methods. Loose-leaf, cloth binder. Prepaid 
$1.00. Walhamore Company, Lafayette Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY | 


NEAR Columbia University, 523 W. 
122d, 12-Room apartment. Eleven rooms 
rented. Furnishings and established busi- 
College patronage. : 
vator; telephone; hot water. Fine view; 
cool breezes. Owner going West. 
ences required. 4183 SURVEY. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


CREPE PAPER TABLE CLOTH in 
rolls, napkins, towels, cups, toilet tissue and 
a variety of other items that will interest 
you. Write for samples and prices. Wis- 
consin Paper & Products Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., Wholesalers. 


STATIONERY 


THIRSTY blotters sent free on request, 
also samples of excellent stationery for per- 
sonal and professional use. Franklin Print-— 
ery. Warner, New Hampshire. 


FOR THE HOME 


Tea Room Management 


In our new home-study course, ‘““COOK- 
ING FOR PROFIT.” Booklet on request. 


. Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St, Chicago 


MSS. WANTED 


Stories, Poems, Essays, Plays Wanted 
We teach you how to write; where and when to 
sell. Publication of your work guaranteed b 
new method. Walhamore Institute, Dept. 
Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. un- 
nec., details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc. are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THe Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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At 
Your 
Service 
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Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 
Let us estimate on your next job 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 


AMM MMM 


i 
| Mth Street at 8th Avenue 

: Longacre 2447 
| QEOPEVSFNNUAASSNHANOAUONNNNUYOERSPUOLOONOOSNOUEONNNAOATDAENSAUOORONOSNTOAD TANGA DOTA ENTUAEOENTAD OE TENNTAA TNE 
@ 
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| Mary Caroline Crawford 


COUNSELOR IN SOCIAL 
SERVICE PUBLICITY 


WHO IS A GRADUATE OF THE SIM- 
MONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SO- 
CIAL WORK, MAY BE SEEN AT 
SAYLES HALL ON TUESDAY, eid 
27—PUBLICITY wAY AT THE CON- 
FERENCE—OR WILL MAKE AN. AP- 
POINTMENT, THROUGH THE SUR- 
VEY BOOTH, TO DISCUSS PART- 
TIME PUBLICITY AT HER OFFICE, 
816 LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS, WHEN THE 
ta SESSIONS ARE 


ic § h 
TA NELSON yi iia 60s 
SUPERIOR WORK--NOMINAL FEES 


TRI 


4 

> FINE 

} [WHITING S STATIONERY 

; STAMPED WITH YOUR 

(a) Monogram and Address, (b) Only 

‘| Monogram, (c) Name and Address, or 
i" (d) Only Address. 

| 125 SHEETS AND 100 ENVELOPES 

; PINK—WHITE—OR GREY PAPER 

| Delivered n 3 daysina Handsome Cabinet 

1 LIMITED OFFER, $1.50 Postpaid 

4 Send Money Order or Check to 

; | MINUTE SERVICE CO.,811 Reliance Bldg. 
i $2 Union Square, New York City 


Choosing a School! Sargent’s Handbook of 

AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Guide Book for Parents telling  inti- 

mately and discriminatingly of Schools 

good and bad. 

vf Why Choose Blindly? 

YW 896 pp. $4.00 postpaid. 

7 Catalogs or Advice on request. 
PORTER SARGENT 

14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


a 
5 
‘ 

z 


‘\ 
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PERIODICALS 


cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
, copy unchanged throughout the month. 
He AMERICAN JouRNAL OF NursiNG shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the bet- 
ferment of the world. Put it in your library. 
53.00 a year. 19 W. Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
aeere aerator $2.00 a year; pub- 
the National Committee for Mental 
iene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


NTAL 


VACATION SUGGESTIONS 


SPEND YOUR VACATION ON 


A CONNECTICUT FARM 


Charming old farm house; spacious rooms; table 
furnished with eggs, vegetables and fruit fresh 
daily from the farm; excellent water. Good 
roads through beautiful woods invite walking 
and riding. Horses available. Attractive ar- 
tangements for young farmers and farmerettes, 
3—9. Commuters and week-enders accommo- 
dated. 

Mrs. S. M. Swing Wilton, Conn. 

Phone Wilton 51-2 


Rocky Pond Camp 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
A delightful camp for men and women. Bring 
the children, too. On lake, four miles from 
Lake George. Unspoiled woods, informal life, 
swimming, canoeing, hiking. Comfortable 
floored tents. A few cabins. Special attention 
to the table. Abundant fresh food. Season, 
July 1 to September 2, 1922, 

Dr. MARTHA TRACY, Director 
1720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

After June 17, Clomons, N. Y. 


WANDERINN-ON-LAKE SUNAPEE 
GEORGE’S MILLS, N. H. 

Quiet and refined. An ideal place for your 

summer’s rest and enjoyment. Situated 

amidst a wealth of beautiful scenery. Our 

house is homey and informal. Booklets of 
ANNA CHASE, Hostess. 


SUMMER CAMP for professional wo- 
men in Maine. woods. Screened cabins, 
sanitary plumbing, boating, bathing, ten- 
nis, mountain hikes. $18 a week. 4229 
SURVEY. 


HOTELS FOR WOMEN 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


for 
Business and Professional Women 
1222 Locust Street Philadelphia 
Phone: Locust 7660 
Permanent rate $8 to $15 ay'week 
Transient rates $2 to $4 a night 
Non-business women welcomed as transient 
guests 


TO RENT 


SINGLE ROOMS, private house, 18 
minutes Pennsylvania Station; néar station 
and meals. References. 121 Maple Ave., 
Flushing, New York. 


CAMP INKOWA— 


Greenwood Lake, N. Y. 


(For young women over 
eighteen years of age.) 


Nine mile Lake—45 miles 
from New York City—800 
feet elevation. One of the 
best equipped camps in Amer- 
ica. 


Horseback riding, tennis, 
swimming, canoeing, hiking, 
camp-fires, athletics. Expert 
instructors. Dancing. $3 per 
day—$16 per week. Refer- 


ences required. 


INKOWA HOUSE 

(Men and women guests.) 
All of the outdoor activities 
of Camp Inkowa, but with 
comforts and luxuries of a 
modern club house. Special 
rates June and September. 
References required. Book- 
lets upon application to 


CAMP INKOWA or 
INKOWA HOUSE 
Greenwood Lake, N. Y. 


YOUR REAL ESTATE 


Have you a Cottage, Camp or Bun- 


galow To Rent or For Sale? 

Have you Real Estate transactions of 
any kind pending? 

Try the Survey’s Classified columns. 


RATES 
25c. an agate line 

Discounts 
3 insertions 10% 6 insertions 15% 


$3.50 an inch 


Advertising Department 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19th Street 


New York City 


and 12 illustrated monthlies. 


issues at $3 a year. 


for a year’s subscription to— 


[) The Survey, $5.00, or 
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A yearly subscription to The Survey 


weekly at $5 includes the 12 monthly issues of Survey Graphic—4o service weeklies 
Or, Survey Graphic may be taken by itself—12 fully illustrated monthly 
Survey Associates, Publishers 
112 East 19th Street, New York 


I enclose check (or money order) for which please enter me 


Survey Graphic, $3.00. 


(In answering this advertisement please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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Cyphoid Feuer 


Kills 15000 persons each year ——. 
in the United States and Canada | 
| 


Many cases of Typhoid Over 4,000,000 men serv- | 
Fever are contracted while ed in the .American Army | I) 
people are on vacation. during the Great War. On- lh 


Drinking-water and other ly 1,056 of them contracted 


foods containing typhoid Typhoid Fever. Of these : | 
fever germs give them this only 150 died. i | 


disease. This freedom from ty- 

Tell people to inquire phoid fever was gained by 
about the drinking-water, inoculating every soldier 
the milk supply and sani- against this disease. All 
tary arrangements, before people should be advised to 
choosing a place to spend be inoculated before leav- 


their vacation. ing on vacations. 


“Cyphotd Feuer and How Co Prevent It” 
May be had on application to 
W.E-LIF- A RiBee Deas On 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue 
New York 


(In answering this advertisement please mention THe Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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Bankers and large corporations are already seeking Russian concessions. 


cession to the people of America. 


INVEST 1n RUSSIA 


Here is a con- 


Shares in the Russian-American Industrial Corporation 


represent a secure investment which will bring you dividends in cash—and also dividends 


in the health and happiness of the Russian people. 
charity. 
equipped factories can be put on its own feet. 
to furnish some of that capital. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC said: 


This is not charity, it is better than 
A country of 150,000,000 people, with untold natural wealth and some well 
But it needs capital. 


Here is your chance 


“The proposal for helping the economic regeneration of Russia, put forward 
by President Sidney Hillman at the Fifth Biennial Convention of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, and indorsed with deep emotion by the 


convention, is striking in itself. 


... The chief difference between this and other 


concessions to capital owners is that in this plan no threat to Russian autonomy 


is involved, and the profits are limited, all earnings over ten percent to be devoted 


to extension of the enterprise. . . 


. The chances of success are considered good.” 


Russian-American 


The Industrial Corporation 
(Delaware). Capital, $1,000,000, Each — share, 
$10,00. Provision is taken against control falling 


into the hands of large owners. 

The Corporation has a contract with the Russian 
Government to operate nine clothing and textile fac- 
tories in Moscow and Petrograd. ‘hese factories are 
now going concerns; they employ 7000 people and 
make good products. 

Russia furnishes workers, plant, material and pref- 
erence in orders for products. The American cor- 
poration furnishes working capital to buy additional 
equipment, better food supplies, and management. 

W. O. Thompson, formerly President of the N. K. 
Fairbank Co., and of the American Cotton Oil Co., is 
Financial Adviser of the Company. Sidney Hillman 
is President. Practical business executives and tech- 
snicians will be employed.. 

There is no seasonal slack work, on account of con- 
tinuous demand, and the annual turnover will be about 
$40,000,000, 

Few such opportunities exist to combine service to 
humanity with security of investment. 


THE RUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


Sidney Hillman, Pres. 31 Union Square, New York 


When you give food to a starving 


man you do not help him as much. as 


if you gaye him a job. 
have contributed 


Russian famine victims. 


Americans 
splendidly to feed 


Now we have 


a chance to invest money which will 


not be eaten up, but will help Russians 


to help themselves. 


For every dollar 


that you have given to famine relief, 


put two dollars into Russian industry. 


rm re ee ee ee 


RUSSIAN-AMERICAN 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATION, 
31 Union Square, New York City. 


I want 
stock at $10.00 a share, for which I en- 


shares of your 


CLOSE hs: ces ooh ae 


I want further information about your 


proposal. 


Name 


(In writing advertisers, please mention Tur Survey.) 
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The mammoth oil-burning Express S. S. ‘‘Empress~of Scotland” _ 


iy 


CHOOSE A CRUISE! 


eee 


eee 


25,000 tons, 42,500 tons deplacement 


No. 1 MEDITERRANEAN *»r No.2 ROUND THE WORLD 
- WHICH? | 


65 DAYS, sailing trom New York, Feb. 3, 1923. 


$600 AND UP, according to size and location 
of stateroom. 


1. A GREAT STEAMER ‘ 


The entire Mediterranean Round on the sumptuous oil 
burning Express Steamer 


“EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 


25,000 tons, 42,500 tons displacement. 14 spacious public 
rooms, three promenade decks. Palatial Domed Dining 
Saloon seating 437 people, electric elevator, gymnasium, 
Ballroom, Palm Garden---one of the Marine Monarchs of 
the Atlantic. The famous Canadian Pacific cuisine and 
service throughout. Sea sickness almost eliminated. 


2. A WONDERFUL ITINERARY 

Including 19 days in The Holy Land and Egypt, also 
Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, (Granada and the Alhambra), 
Gibraltar, (Tangier) , Algiers, Athens, Constantinople, the 
Bosphorus and Black Sea, Haifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Bethany, (Damascus, Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, Samaria, 
Jericho, the Jordan and Dead Sea, Desert of Sinai), Alex- 
andria, Cairo, Heliopolis, (Memphis, Luxor, Karnak, 
Thebes, Philae, Assouan and the Great Dam, First Catar- 
act), Naples, Pompeii, (Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), Rome, 
Nice, Monte Carlo, Havre, (Paris and French Battlefields, 
Lendon), Liverpool, Quebec, Montreal and New York--- 
an engrossing program of travel. tai 


3. LOWEST AVERAGE COST AMONG ORIENT 
CRUISES. $600 and up. According to stateroom, 
including regular ship and shore expenses. This is Clark’s 
19th Annual’ Cruise insuring highest standard of ex- 
perienced and expert service throughout. 


4. GREAT INSPIRATIONAL FEATURES 


Shipboard Services and Lectures, Travel Club Meetings, 
Entertainments, Deck Sports, Musical Programs at Lunches 
and Dinners. Trained Directors for Shore trips, Lady 
Chaperones, Physician, and Trained Nurses. 


120 DAYS, starting trom New Fork. Jartee23s 
1923. 


$1000 AND UP, according to size and locate 
of stateroom. 


On the luxurious Quadruple Screw Express 
S. S. “EMPRESS OF FRANCE” 


18,500 gross tons 


Unsurpassed Canadian Pacific Cuisine and 
Service throughout. 


Inspiring religious, educational, and social — 
features make the ship life a constant delight. 


Visiting 


THE WORLD’S SUPREME PLACES 
OF INTEREST: 


Havana, Colon, Panama, San Francisco, Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu and Hilo, 14 days in Japan at Yokohama, 
Tokyo, Kamikura (Nikko), Osaka (Nara), Kyoto, 
Kobe, the Inland Sea, and Nagasaki; Hong Kong, the 
Pearl River,’Canton, Manila, Batavia and Buitenzorg in 
Java, Singapore, Rangoon, 19 days in India and Ceylon 
at Calcutta (Darjeeling and the Himalayas, Benares, 
Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi), Bombay, Colombo ~ 
and Kandy, Red Sea, Suez Canal, Cairo, Port Said, Naples, 
Gibraltar, Havre, Southampton, Quebec, Montreal, and — 
New York. 


f 
Dr. D. E. LORENZ, who goes as Managing Director 
of Clark’s 3d Round the World Cruise will have 
charge of our Party, giving our group of friends the 
benefit of his previous Round the World experience. 


Stop-over for Europe can be arranged for both Cruises. 


D. E. Lorenz, Ph. D., Author of “The Mediterranean Traveler”, and Managing Director of Clark’s 1922 Orient 
“Empress of Scotland” Cruise, will have charge of the party of Survey readers already partly organized. 


JOIN ONE OF THE PARTIES OF SURVEY READERS 


to the MEDITERRANEAN 


or ROUND THE WORLD 


Write to-day for 100-page Illustrated Book and Ship Diagram. State which Cruise. 
Address: CLARK CRUISE, care of THE SURVEY, 112 East 19th Street, New York City 


